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IN AUGUST. 


BY JOHN TODHUNTER. 





Summer declines and roses have grown rare, 
But cottage crofts are gay with hollyhocks, 
And in old garden walks you breathe an air 
Fragrant of pinks and August-smelling 
stocks. 
The soul of the delicious mignonette 
Floats on the wind and tempts the vagrant 
bees 
From the pale purple spikes of lavender, 
Waking a fond regret 
For dead July, whose children, the sweet- 
peas, 
Are sipped by butterflies with wings astir. 


—_>--_ 


EDITORIAL NOTES, 


Now is the time for American women 
to make themselves heard in favor of 
Peace. A war with China is not consis- 
tent with our principles or our interests 
if it can be avoided. To join the Euro- 
pean powers, whose object is to divide 
and annex the Orient, would be to play 
the part of the monkey who burns his 
fingers to pick chestnuts out of the fire for 
the gratification of others. 








Our pages are enlivened this week by 
lively letters from Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi, Michigan, and Washington, D. C., an 
interesting account of the retrograde 
action of the trustees of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity by Dr. Gilbert, editor of the Western 
Christian Advocate, and a very suggestive 
article by Mr. George Mortimer Roe, 
showing the predominant influence of the 
mother upon the character of her off- 
spring. 





Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, our co- 
editor, is away on her summer vacation at 
Chilmark, Martha’s Vineyard, and Miss 
Catharine Wilde, our assistant editor, is 
camping at Birch Bay, Georgeville, 
Canada. 


‘Helmet of Navarre.”’ 





CANDIDATE WOOLLEY A SUFFRAGIST. 





The New Voice, of July 26, takes excep- 
tions to the following statement, which 
appeared in a recent issue of our paper: 


“The prohibitionists in days gone by 
used to pose as friends of woman suffrage, 
and by this cunning bait secured the sup- 
port to their party of hundreds of women. 
Mr. Woolley, in his candidacy for the 
presidency this year, announced his oppo- 
sition to any further endorsement of the 
question, and it was even whispered that 
he would not run upon that ticket if wo- 
man suffrage was in the platform. How- 
ever that may be, it was left out.” 

The facts are said, by The New Voice, to 
be as follows: 

“Mr. Woolley has repeatedly voted for 
the adoption of a woman suffrage plank 
in the [Illinois State platform. In his 
public addresses he has repeatedly en- 
dorsed the principle and does so to-day. 
But with regard to the national platform 
he holds, in common with a majority of 
the Prohibitionists of the country, as 
shown by the action of two successive 
national conventions, that the introduction 
of a woman suffrage plank presents an 
issue on which there is a division of opin- 
ion in the party and which, therefore, 
should be avoided, as detrimental to both 
causes. He did refuse to be a candidate 
on a ‘broad platform’ covering a variety of 
issues, but in case only a woman suffrage 
plank was added, he said, just before the 
convention: ‘As I now see it, I would not 
refuse to accept the nomination.’ ”’ 

We cheerfully publish this correction. 
Nor do we believe that the repeated intro- 
duction of woman suffrage in former 
years was a ‘‘cunning bait’’ to secure the 
support of women. If it is desired to 
make the Prohibition party solely an or- 
ganized protest against licensing the sale 
of liquor, the Prohibitionists are right in 
excluding every other issue, even though it 
may result in their remaining a perma- 
nent minority. H. B. B, 
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CALIFORNIA WOMEN IN POLITICS. 


A body of women who will work hard 
for the good of the Republican party in 
the campaign of next fall is the Women’s 
Republican State Central Committee of 
California, which was organized six years 
ago in San Francisco. Mrs, Addie L, 
Ballou is president of the organization. 

The work has been heartily indorsed by 
the State Central Committee, and the 
constitution sets forth the club’s objects 
as follows: ‘‘To foster and promote har- 
mony among Republican men and women 
of the State of California, and to educate 
and advance women to a higher place in 
the political arena; to aid and assist the 
State Central Committee in all Republican 
work and to maintain and advocate the 
principles of that party as they may be 
from time to time proclaimed and enunci- 
ated; to promote and perfect the organiza- 
tion of women's Republican clubs through- 
out the State of California.”’ 

That the women of Californiaare taking 
a deeper interest in the political issues of 
the day then ever before is demonstrated 
by the fact that the club has reached a 
membership of several hundred, and ap- 
plications are continually being received 
from women all over the State. 
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WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 





The August Century introduces a new 
writer, Miss Bertha Runkie, a young wo- 
man still in her early twenties. The 
scene she has chosen for her first effort in 
fiction is Paris at the time of the acces- 
sion of Henry 1V. The story, which will 
run for several months, is called ‘‘The 
This number con- 
tains also a humorous monologue, ‘*The 
Author’s Reading in Simpkinsville,’’ by 
Ruth McEnery Stuart, and three other 
short stories,—by Laura E. Richards, 
Lillie Hamilton French, and Mary Knowles 
Bartlett,—besides an interesting install- 
ment of Dr. Weir Mitchell’s ‘Dr. North 
and His Friends.’”’ An article that takes 
the reader far afloat is John Burroughs’ 
first paper on the Harriman expedition to 
Alaska and Behring Sea. Of this adven- 
turous party were John Muir of glacier 
fame, and R. Swain Gifford, the painter, 
who is one of the illustrators. Another 
outdoor paper is Maurice Thompson’s “In 
the Woods with the Bow’’—a breezy ac- 
count of hits and misses in shooting at 
game birds, with humorous pictorial com- 
ment by Miss Cory. The Century is es- 
pecially rich in pictures this month, and 
lovers of art will turn expectantly to the 
first of a series of full-page engravings to 
be published as ‘‘Examples of American 
Portraiture’—John L. Sargent’s painting 
of Miss M. Carey Thomas, president of 
Bryn Mawr College. 

In an analysis of ‘‘Child-Study and its 





Relation to Education,” in the August 
Forum, Prof. G. Stanley Hall, of Clark 
University, makes a strong plea for pai- 
dology. He examines the objections 
advanced against subjecting children to 
research, and points out that if the data 
needed are gathered by parents as an 
office of love, then in paidology, as 
in natural science, love and research 
strengthen instead of interfering with 
each other. He cites the help which the 
mispronunciations of children have given 
to the clearer understanding of phonic 
laws and vowel changes, and points out 
various easy methods of gathering valu- 
able data. 


>_> 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


A woman minister is somewhat of a 
novelty in a Boston Congregational pulpit, 
and many considered it a privilege to hear 
Rev. Mrs. Annis Ford Eastman of Elmira, 
N. Y., preach at Shawmut Church on 
Sunday morning, July 22. The Congre- 
gationalist says: 

Mrs, Eastman not only preached but 
conducted the entire service with dignity 
and impressiveness. She has a pleasing 
and womanly personality, which won her 
audience at once, Her faceis strong yet 
winning, her voice full and rich, her man- 
ner without embarrassment. In preach- 
ing she uses notes, but is not confined to 
them, and her few gestures seem natural 
and spontaneous. The thoughtful sermon 
was an analysis of the meaning and ap- 
plication of the scriptural word ‘meek.’ 
Meekness Mrs. Eastman defined as self- 
control, self-abnegation, self-devotion to a 
higher than self, and most of her hearers 
went away with a new conception of this 
word. Mrs. Eastman was for years as- 
sociated with the late Thomas K. Beecher 
in his People’s Church at Elmira. 

Mrs. M. M. Arnold, an ordained minis- 
ter of the Friends church, Berkeley, 
united in marriage her son, J. Clement 
Arnold and Miss Ora Anna Cook at the 
home of the bride’s parents in Whittier, 
Los Angeles County, recently. Mrs Ar- 
nold, the mother, is very prominent in the 
Friends church on the Pacific coast. She 
is the editor of the church paper, and a 
minister of the local church, though Mrs. 
Naylor is in direct charge of the congre- 
gation. 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 








The Columbia University Quarterly for 
June contains a brief sketch by the late 
dean, Mrs. Emily James Putnam, of ‘‘The 
Rise of Barnard College.’’ She says: 
‘Barnard is an independent college for 
women, with a corporation and a faculty 


of its own, vested with all the powers | 


commonly belonging to such bodies. At 
the same time, it shares the library, the 
instruction, and the degrees of one of the 
important universities of the world, It 
is at present the only college in exist- 
ence of which all these statements can be 
made.’’ This article is followed by a 
men’s symposium on the education of 
women, to which all are favorable, while 
some are unequivocally for coéducation. 

Miss Winifred E. Beman, of Ann Arbor, 
has been appointed to the Peter White 
fellowship in American history in the 
University of Michigan, for the college 
year 1900-1901. 

The graduate department at Wellesley 
College is growing. Twenty-six students 
were enrolled last year, and a larger num- 
ber is expected the coming year. A cir- 
cular is now ready for distribution, giv- 
ing information concerning the graduate 
courses at Wellesley. One year is the 
shortest time in which the candidate can 
complete the work required for the Master 
of Arts degree. Save in extraordinary 
circumstances, at least a year must inter- 
vene between the bestowal of the bachel- 
or’s and the master’s degree. The work 
will be tested by examination or thesis, or 
both. Thirty scholarships, of $175 each, 
have been established for approved candi- 
dates for the M. A. degree. This sum 
covers tuition for one year, and a grad- 
uate scholarship amounts, therefore, to 
free tuition simply. Holders of these 
scholarships are obliged to live elsewhere 
than in the college buildings; those resid- 
ing in the buildings must pay the full 
charge for board and tuition, $400 per 
year. 

Prof. Mary Adams Currier, formerly of 
Wellesley College, has been spending the 
winters in the South, and has carefully 
studied the conditions and needs of the 
negroes. Miss Currier has visited many 
of the educational institutions, which are 
largely supported by Northern people, 
especially those in which college women 
are teaching. This coming autumn she 
will lecture on ‘‘Tuskegee and the Race 
Problem.” 





WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY AND CO-EDUCA- 
TION. 


Dr. Levi Gilbert, in the Western Chris- 
tian Advocate, of Cincinnati, on July 18, 
commenting on the recent retrograde 
action taken by the trustees of Wesleyan 
University at Middletown Conn., at the 
demand of some of the young men who 
find themselves distanced by the young 
women in scholarship, sums up the trans- 
action as follows: 

“It is quite evident from what one may 
hear of the proceedings at Middletown, 
Conn., during the Commencement week 
of Wesleyan University, that the coéduca- 
tion question was far and away the pivce 
de résistance of the annual feast. In the 
Western’s broader and more enlightened 
territory there seems no intellectual ab- 
surdity and no social crime in the theory 
that men and women, mature enough to 
be accepted as students in an institution 
of dignified learning, need not be in each 
other’s way when matriculated in the same 
college and sharers of the common privi- 
leges of class-room and laboratory. But 
many in New England think otherwise, 
and especially among the younger alumni 
and the undergraduates of Wesleyan an 
agitation has existed for some years, 
which has excited fears lest a serious divi- 
sion of sentiment on so important a ques- 
tion of policy might diminish harmony 
and loyalty. We are told that the trus- 
tees had before them reports from three 
sections of the special committee ap- 
pointed a year ago, memorials from the 
women graduates, two from the under- 
graduates and one from the young Alumni 
Club of the city. The action taken may 
be of historic value as showing our 
region the process by which the ideals 
which seem normal to us emerge from 
the mists of conservatism, and acquire 
definiteness of outline in these lands of 
steadier habits. The deliverance of the 
trustees is as follows:’’ 

Wesleyan University was founded asa 
college for men. Since 1872 both sexes 
have been admitted on equal terms to the 
advantages of the university. 

While maintaining standards of admis- 
sion, educational methods, curriculum, 
and community life primarily adapted to 
men, since such facilities may be of pecul- 
iar benefit to a limited number of women, 
the university will admit women in a 
number limited to those who can be ac- 
commodated in the college buildings and 
in their own homes in Middletown; and 
the number in the university shall be 
limited to twenty per cent. of the whole 
number of students in the preceding year. 

The names of the women and other in- 
formation concerning their interests shall 
be printed in a separate section of the 
university catalogue, 

Honors in scholarship awarded to wom- 
en, wherever announced, shall be stated 
separately from those awarded to men. 

Women shall receive their degrees at 
Commencement separately from men. 

All class declamations and other rhe- 
torical exercises of women shall be sepa- 
rately conducted, and all public competi- 
tions or exercises of rhetorical character 
shall be held apart from those of the men. 

The presentation of excuses, the an- 
nouncement of electives, the payment of 
bills, and other details of administration, 
as far as found practicable, shall be con- 
ducted at a separate office for women. 

All matters on which the interests of 
the university or of women suggest some 
differentiation are hereby referred to the 
Academic Council. 

Three substantial principles seem to be 
fixed by this action: 

1, Wesleyan University will not be 
closed to women, 

2. To those who come, opportunities 
and facilities equal to those accorded to 
men will be granted. 

3. Administrative changes will be made 
to the great convenience and welfare of 
both sexes. 

The Western Christian Advocate com- 
ments as follows: 

Our New York correspondent makes 
reference in another column to the action 
taken at the late Commencement of Wes- 
leyan University, at Middletown, Conn., 
concerning the presence of women stu- 
dents. In this region, and throughout 
the West, where coéducation has been for 
so long the established order, and where 
it is accepted without any question as a 
part of the system of nature, it is difficult 
to understand why there should be such 
agitation about it anywhere. 

But the East is not the West; and any 
one who has lived in both sections knows 
how divergent are their ideals and views 
on many points. It is fair to those who 
would discontinue coéducation at Wes- 
leyan to say that their objections are not 
founded on any general antipathy to 
woman, or her equal educational opportu- 
nities nor to the practice of coéducation 
in other places. Their statement of the 
case would run somewhat like this: Wes- 
leyan, unlike many of the Western col- 
leges, was started as a college for men, 
and remained so for many years. All of 

(Concluded on page 242.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. MARTHA BAKER DuNN, whose 
‘Meditation of an Ex-School Committee 
Woman” in the July Atlantic is the sub- 
ject of much comment, is a resident of 
Waterville, Me. She is the author of a 
book for girls, entitled ‘Memory Street,”’ 
and she has written numerous poems for 
the newspapers, which deserve collection 
in a more enduring form. 

Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN Catt, president 
of the National Suffrage Association, 
lately gave an address of nearly an hour 
on equal suffrage, before the Catholic 
Summer School at Detroit, Mich. It was 
well received. Father Dalton, of Kansas 
City, who presided, declared publicly 
that he had been converted to woman 
suffrage by its workingsin Kansas, About 
three hundred persons were present, from 
a number of different States. Many of 
them said it was the first time they had 
heard the subject presented. This valu- 
able opportunity to bring our question 
before a new audience was obtained by 
Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins, 

Miss KATHARINE M. ABBort, who be- 
gan by showing what trolley trips were 
possible and interesting on the New Eng- 
land coast, from and to Boston, has now 
undertaken the same service for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and publishes, through 
G. P, Putnam’s Sons, an illustrated pocket 
volume, entitled ‘‘Trolley Trips in and 
about Fascinating Washington.” The 
open electric conveyance is thus made to 
conduct the stranger confidently to the 
chief sights of a city in the shortest possi- 
ble time, with a minimum of fatigue and 
of expense. A map makes the routes 
easily comprehended in advance, 


Mrs. CHARLES A. Townes, of Duluth, 
Minn., the wife of the populist nominee 
for vice-president, is a college graduate 
and a member of several literary and art 
clubs in Duluth, including the Twentieth 
Century Club, and of a literary society 
that is actively engaged in the study of 
French art and literature, She has a wide 
and very valuable art collection that is of 
great benefit to herself and other art 
students in the prosecution of their re- 
searches, She takes a very active interest 
in politics, and often accompanies Mr. 
Towne on his stumping tours, 

Miss HuLDA KREHER, a violinist virtu- 
080, was the leading attraction at a con- 
cert recently given by the King’s Daugh- 
ters, in Tampa, Florida. Miss Kreher is 
a talented young lady of German birth. 
She has just returned to Tampa, the 
adopted home of her family, from Leipsic. 
There, after graduating at the Musical 
Conservatory, she remained two years 
longer, to more fully acquire the mastery 
of her chosen instrument, the violin. Her 
rendition of classic selections on that in- 
strument was 80 fine that her most critical 
and zealous friends were more than satis- 
fied, and predict for her a brilliant future. 


Miss MARy Taytor, of Tampa, is a 
recent graduate of the Baptist Missionary 
Training School of Chicago. This is the 
oldest missionary school in America, and 
is conducted entirely by women, for wom- 
en. Miss Taylor speaks in the highest 
terms of the school and of its faculty. 
Both practical and theoretical work are 
included in its methods of training. Active 
work in the city, together with the regular 
course of study, is required of those enter- 
ing the school. Miss Taylor has been ap- 
pointed to work among the women and 
children of Cuba, where she will go in the 
fall. She will carry to her field of labor 
a heart fully consecrated to the uplifting 
of the Cuban sisterhood. 


Mrs. HENRIETTA C. OLBERG, of Albert 
Lea, Minn., has been at work for some 
years to promote the cultivation of flax 
on a large scale in her section of the State. 
She is now at the Paris Exposition, and is 
looking after the interests of flax. Re- 
cently she has been visited by a Belgian 
millionaire named Lippon, a man largely 
interested in the manufacture of linen. 
He desires Mrs. Olberg and her daughter 
to visit his manufactory and other points 
in Belgium where linen is made; he to 
pay the expenses of the entire party. 
Furthermore, Mr. Lippon has assured 
Mrs. Olberg that he will establish a flax 
fiber plant in Albert Lea, if she will 
assist him in the enterprise. ‘his gentle- 
man was in the United States four or five 
years ago and visited Mrs. Olberg at her 
home, and then he was favorably im- 
pressed with the importance of the locality 
as a place to engage in the manufacture 
of the fiber to assist in supplying the 
linen mills of the world. 
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CHIPS FROM A WASHINGTON WORKSHOP. 
Editors Woman's Journat: 

I quite expected to see added by you, 
out of city pride, a postscript to my Wash- 
ington letter concerning the ginko tree, 
saying that on the Boston Common prob- 
ably stands the largest ginko-tree on the 
American continent. Indeed, it was in 
Boston that I first made the acquaintance 
of the ginko, by a leaf from that tree 
made memcrable by Dr. O. W. Holmes, 
who tells us in ‘“‘The Autocrat” or the 
*‘Professor at the Breakfast Table,’’ in 
his inimitable way, that under the shade 
of the ginko-tree was the favorite meet- 
ing-place of himself and the lady of his 
choice. In hastily penned notes for a 
rendezvous, “By the ginko-tree,”’ some- 
times shortened to “By the ginko,” 
came forth the slang expression, “By 
jingo.” Believe it as you will. In the 
Botanical Gardens of Pisa, Italy, so the 
encyclopedia says (you see I have at last 
braved the radiations of Washington 
asphalt), there is a ginko-tree some 75 
feet high; and the same authority also 
adds that those most enterprising of all 
European peoples in exploration, the 
Dutch, were the first to introduce the tree 
into Europe from Japan, and that in 1734, 
Alexander Hamilton planted the tree near 
Philadelphia. If this fact alone would 
not give the tree a national basis, I know 
not what should, 

Ginko, ginseng, ginger! Did it ever 
occur to you what a similarity of word- 
root is here visible, in these names 
of markedly characteristic products of 
China? Oh, fora knowledge of Chinese, 
to make plain the origin of resemblance 
in these words and things! Gin is Chinese 
for man, and the ginseng root is said to 
have a fancied likeness to the thighs and 
legs of a man. Hence its name, But a 
deeper analogy must exist than just what 
appears to the eye. It is certain that the 
Chinese regarded the ginseng as the plant 
of immortality, and do to this day. The 
Tartars—those aborigines of Asia, shall I 
not say?—calied it the first of plants, and 
like the Chinese had the highest belief in 
its curative and medicinal properties. 
Ginger also has medicinal uses, but we 
have yet to learn that the somewhat 
astringent fruit of the ginko-tree, very 
like a persimmon I am told, has been 
added to materia medica, There is some- 
thing of caste even in the use of ginseng 
among the Chinese. It is the chief in- 
gredient in all prescriptions for the better- 
conditioned Chinese, while it is only 
scantily used for the poorer classes. 

I well remember reading, some years 
ago, ina book about the Dutch, an ac- 
count of the first discovery of ginseng in 
New England; how the craze extended to 
all, and fora while fabulous prices were 
realized in sending this precious drug to 
Holland, and from there to China, To- 
day it is a systematized trade between 
China and America, and it is of interest to 
know that there is a close resemblance, 
almost an identical one, between the 
choice product of the Tartary Mountain 
fastnesses and that found in Canadian 
woods, in Pennsylvania, in Virginia, as 
well as in other parts of the United States. 

Early in the 18th century, a Chinese 
Emperor protected his Tartar subjects in 
their exclusive rights to the ginseng in 
certain regions. The Chinese were for- 
bidden to gather it; and still better to 
guard the land reservations, stakes were 
driven around them and guards were 
placed there to keep out depredators, 
while the Tartars in vast hordes, numeri- 
cally allotted, were allowed to gather the 
roots, provided they presented the Em- 
peror with two ounces of the best, the 
rest being paid forin weight for weight 
of pure silver. Surely, to those of us in- 
spired with respect for the wisdom of the 
ancients, this augurs well for the intrin- 
sic value of the ginseng rootas a needed 
item in modern medicines. A bit of 
Charles Lamb expresses the same rever- 
ence for the old. Let me quote it: 

Antiquity! thou wondrous charm; what 
art thou? that, being nothing, art every- 
thing! when thou wert, thou wert not 
antiquity—then, thou wert nothing, but 
hadst aremoter antiquity, as thou calledst 
it, to look back to with blind veneration; 
thou thyself being to thyself flat, jejune, 
modern! What mystery lurks in this 
retroversion? or what half januses are we, 
that cannot look forward with the same 
idolatry with which we forever revert! 
The mighty future is as nothing, being 
everything; the past is everything, being 
nothing! 

What has led to these observations? A 
piece of ginseng root fastened to a card 
and sent in a letter from some Virginia 
countryside as a specimen of the plant 
there found. It has been my privilege, 
the past month, to serve as a worker ina 
very modern workroom representing the 
M. A. Winter Patent Medicine Company 
of Washington, D.C., a medicine which 
finds its way to all parts of the United 
States, to Canada, and even to Central 
and South Americas. Ginseng is one of 
the staple herbs used in it. To one un- 
accustomed to the details of a large and 
growing trade, the routine of duties had 





great interest, but beyond and above all 
else was the splendid spirit of mutual 
help displayed by the workers from the 
president down to the youngest, a lad of 
fourteen. Young women largely consti- 
tute the working force, and with a con- 
centration of attention accomplish re- 
sults unlooked for in the average woman's 
accomplishment. It was very much ofa 
revelation to me—a woman, belated in 
life—in seizing hold of the far-reaching 
consequences of a business career. That 
room full of cheery, active young women 
busily attending to the details of trade 
points to the time when the handling of 
drugs may largely be in the hands of 
women. 

Some member of the JourRNAL staff 
may say that even this is an ancient cus- 
tom revived; that in the days of the 
Matriarchate, the compounding and prep- 
aration of drugs were chiefly left to 
women. However that be, to me it 
seems a sphere of work essentially wo- 
manly, where deft hands, fine taste and 
smell, with conscientious care, may find 
successful execution, and it leads to the 
scientific training of women for drug 
clerks as a more desirable occupation than 
many now pursued by them. Can there 
be a more attractive business abode than 
a modern pharmacy? Aye, or a more re- 
sponsible post? for the issues of life and 
death hang greatly on the exact appor- 
tionments of those well-labelled bottles 
and concoctions, ever an attraction to 
lovers of order and cleanliness. 

ADELAIDE WILSON, 

Washington, D. C., July 28, 1900. 
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A NOTABLE WOMAN DOCTUR. 

Dr. Lucy Hall-Brown, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., sailed a week ago. She goes abroad 
as a delegate to four conventions in Eu- 
rope; she will return September 6. Two 
of the four congresses which she will at- 
tend are the International Medical Con- 
gress and the Congress of Electro-Thera- 
peutics and Radiology; the third is the 
Congress of Secondary Education and the 
fourth the Congress of Hygiene. In the 
field of electro-therapeutics Dr. Hall- 
Brown has become prominent, says the 
N. Y. Tribune, and in addition to speaking 
at the Congress of Electro-Therapeutics 
and Radiology, she will exhibit a number 
of electrical appliances which she has in- 
vented, This congress will meet at Paris 
July 26. The next congress, in order of 
time, which will be held in Paris, is the 
International Medical Congress. The del- 
egates will be entertained by President 
Loubet, at the Champs Elytées, August 2. 
Three days later they will be received by 
the Municipal Council, and afterward wiill 
be entertained at the Luxembourg. Dr, 
Hall-Brown graduated from the University 
of Michigan in 1878. She was then physi- 
cian in charge of the State Reformatory 
for Women, at Sherborn, Mass., and later 
held the chair of Physiology and Hygiene 
at Vassar College. She came to Brooklyn 
in 1884, and is a member of many medical 
societies in Brooklyn and Manhattan. 
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THE LONDON UNITARIAN BAZAR. 


Interesting hints for the Suffrage Bazar 
will be found in J. T. Sunderland’s ac- 
count in the Christian Register of the 
great Unitarian Bazar, just held in Lon- 
don, which cleared $60,000. Mr. Sunder- 
land writes: 


For what is this large sum of $60,000 to 
be used? For missionary and church ex- 
tension work in and about London. One- 
third may be used for clearing off old 
debts, but two-thirds must be used for 
new enterprises. 

This London bazar is the second un- 
dertaking of the kind that English Uni- 
tarians have recently carried to a success. 
Two years ago Manchester led off, clear- 
ing the large sum of $40,000, enough to 
insure the establishment of several new 
churches in that city and vicinity. Uni- 
tarianism is stronger in the north of Eng- 
land thanin the south, It was Manches- 
ter’s success that stirred up London. 

Of course, we have all asked ourselves 
the questions here a hundred times over, 
which Americans and, I suppose, every- 
body else always ask themselves when 
they undertake fairs and bazars: Do they 
pay? Do they not cost more than they 
come to? Would it not be cheaper and 
better for the people that engage in them 
just to put their hands in their pockets 
and pay the money, and be rid of all the 
labor and trouble? It is easy to say, Yes. 
The writer of this has often been tempted 
to say, Yes. But, in truth, there is a 
large other side. The Unitarians of Man- 
chester, at the close of their bazar, felt 
that almost as valuable as the $40,000 that 
they had raised were the new earnestness 
in themselves and the increased spirit 
of unity between their various churches 
that had been created by the long-persis- 
tent and self-sacrificing effort that they 
had ali made together for the common 
cause. The same effect is seen in London. 
Though London is nominally one city, its 
size is so enormous that its thirty-one 
Unitarian societies are practically almost 
as far removed from one another as. if they 
were located in different cities and towns. 
It has been a great thing for them, there- 
fore, to have something which for so long 
a time has given them all a common inter- 





est, and drawn them together in so many 
practical ways. 

I call this ‘‘the London bazar.”” But 
it has awakened interest all over the king. 
dom, and help bas come from all parts, 
Manchester furnished a large and fine 
stall, besides sending a handsome dona- 
tionin money. Wales furnished a most 
unique stall, which attracted more atten- 
tion than perhaps any other. One stall 
was partly furnished by friends ino far- 
off Armenia and India. To stand in the 
gallery of the great hall and look down 
upon the stalls in all their glory and upon 
the great throng of people, particularly on 
the first day, before much had been sold, 
was a sight not soon to be forgotten. 

Each day the bazar was ‘‘opened’”’ by 
distinguished persons, who made short 
speeches. On the evening after the sales 
closed there was a grand concert, includ- 
ing a rendition of Mr. Coleridge Taylor’s 
“Wedding of Hiawatha,” which has of 
late been making such a stir in London 
musical circles; and on the next night a 
“Cinderella Dance and Conversazione.”’ 


— ee -————— 


CAMPING IN CANADIAN WOODS. 


GEORGEVILLE, PROVINCE QUEBEC, 
CANADA, JULY 27, 1900. t 

A pilgrimage to Saratoga Springs used 
to be the aspiration of our fathers and 
mothers for a summer vacation. They 
drank the waters for medicine and danced 
to take the taste out. Then they went 
home about as they were before. Spa life 
passed out of fashion for the multitude, 
and the seaside became the place of resort. 
Later came board in the country, with 
little heed to sanitation and hygiene. It 
had not been proclaimed that city dwell- 
ings, well plumbed and ventilated, were 
vastly better than the ordinary farmhouse, 
with its accumulation of unhygienic sur- 
roundings. 

Then people began literally to take to 
the woods. Fora few days, roughing it 
in the forest or the pasture is very good 
fun, but to go fora month there must be 
adequate preparation and quite as care- 
ful attention to diet and sanitary arrange- 
ments as in any dwelling. It sounds well 
to talk of sleeping close to nature’s heart, 
when one wraps up in a blanket and lies 
down on the ground; but it is every bit as 
good for a body, and much more comfor- 
table, to have a ventilated floor to your 
tent, a cot upon that, and a tick filled 
with clean straw for the next tier. Then 
your blankets, and the more of them the 
better, if you are going to the Northern 
Woods. 

For twenty-five summers a group of 
friends, chiefly brain-workers, with just 
enough business and handicraftsmen to 
give savor and common sense, have been 
able to quote Lowell: 


“Under the yaller pines I house, 
When sunshine makes ’em all sweet- 
scented, 
An’ hear among the furry boughs 
The baskin’ west-wind purr contented.” 


Pines there are in plenty in this king- 
dom, but the ‘“‘furry boughs’’ are spelled 
mostly with an i, for it is also the ‘‘land 
of the pointed firs,’’ and when the sun 
beats hot upon their slender spires, the 
air is sweetened with a most spicy scent. 
The chief beauty of the northern forest, 
however is the cedar, as it is called, 
though no true cedar botanically. The 
prim little arbor vitw hedge of New Eng- 
land gardeus runs up into trees of fifty 
feet, clad in green from the summit till 
they sweep the ground like fountains of 
verdure. No rough wind can shake your 
tent half-encircled by these protecting 
angels, with their millions of flat swords. 
Their Northern sister, the lady of the 
woods, dwells among them, the shining 
white of her bodice gleaming through the 
hemlocks and pines, hardly distinguished 
among the treetops from the common 
green till she dons her yellow robes, when 
suddenly the woods are all aflame with 
her gold and the scarlet of the maples. 
This wonderful combination of evergreen 
with deciduous trees gives a variety and 
grace to Northern woodlands that makes 
them most attractive. There is no gloomi- 
ness in these forests, for the earth is 
carpeted with ferns and violets, among 
which stand the wake robin, the showy 
orchis, the lady-slipper, and the Jack-in- 
the-pulpit. The twin flower and the 
partridge vine hold their dainty blossoms 
aloft in pairs, and the pipsissewa, with 
variegated leaf and waxen flower, creeps 
in beside the rest. Insects rejoice in the 
open groves, and in the sunny meadows, 
blue with forget-me-nots, whose delicious 
fragrance betray their presence long be- 
fore the eye catches a sight of their 
myriad upturned faces. What a contrast 
they are in their airy delicacy, to the som- 
bre yew peering at them with its bright 
red eye from the fringe of forest that 
skirts the meadow. Bees are humming 
among the flowers, and dragon flies danc- 
ing along the singing brook, fearless of 
the tiny trout and minnow that look 
hungrily at the winged things above them. 
But, in spite of all this insect life, the 
black fly is unknown, and the mosquito is 
a rare and fleeting guest. 

The quiet is unbroken by any sound of 
gun, and Nature sends her children, 
frighted from other fields and woods, to 
the protection and affection they may find 





upon the borders of the beautiful lake. 
Once in a while a deer steals shyly down 
to quench its thirst, or runs out from the 
forest to crop a little fresh herbage by the 
roadside, startling the passer with the 
vision of grace, too often, perhaps, awaken- 
ing the mnorderous wish, “Oh, if, I hada 
gun!’ Birds sing and exult and rear their 
young as fearlessly as in a Hindu temple. 
They flit through cabin or tent at will, 
and make no demand, as a rule, on hospi- 
pitality. But when a robin built her nest 
in such a way that the door could be 
neither opened nor shut till the little ones 
were reared, and a burlap curtain had to 
take its place, it was almost inconvenient. 
And the chimney swift was hardly more 
considerate when she occupied the chim- 
ney with her brood so confidingly that the 
family had to go early to bed to get warm, 
since no fire could be lit upon the hearth. 

These are the attractions that the woods 
hold forth to weary workers; the “silent 
sea of pines,” the charm of earliest birds,” 
“the timely dew of sleep,’’ a chance to 
‘drink the milk of paradise.’’ For shel- 
ter a log cabin with a fire; for a chamber 
a tent open at each end; for food, such as 
the country affords; for recreation noth- 
ing more hilarious than angling, and, 
then not with a hope of any exciting re- 
ward. But if the mere act of fishing be 
allthat Sir Henry Wotton claimed, then 
one may go through the form of trolling 
for what may come to his line. But the 
very life of the woods alone is ‘‘a rest to 
the mind, a cheerer of the spirits, a diver- 
ter of sadness, a calmer of unquiet 
thoughts, a moderator of passions, a pro- 
curer of contentedness;’ and these are 
what the tired man or woman needs.— 
Isabel C. Barrows, in N. Y. Evening Post. 


THE ABBY W. MAY PRIZES. 





The Committee of the Abby W. May 
Fund for Woman Suffrage have decided 
to offer the following prizes for the best 
essays on Woman Suffrage, including the 
advantages of School Suffrage, on these 
conditions: 

1. Only graduates of Massachusetts 
Public High Schools for 1900 will compete 
for the prizes, both girls and boys being 
competent to contend. 

2. The first prize will be of fifty dollars, 
but will be withdrawn if in the opinion of 
the Committee no essay offered is of suf- 
ficient merit to entitle it to the reward. 

3. Two additional prizes of twenty-five 
dollars each will be given (without re- 
serve) for the essays considered as second 
best of the number offered. 

4. The literary merit of the essays will 
have weight in adjudging the prizes, as 
well as the force and truth of the argu- 
ments, the beauty and fitness of the illus- 
trations, and the humor of the presenta- 
tion. 

5. The essays must be plain to read 
(preferably typewritten), and should con- 
tain from 2,500 to 4,000 words. Each 
should bear a distinctive motto or ficti- 
tious name to distinguish it, and the true 
name of the author should be sent in a 
separate envelope to the Committee. 

6. The successful essays will be the 
property of the Committee, and will be 
printed in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 

7. The unsuccessful essays will be the 
property of the writers, and will be re- 
turned, if desired. 

8. Certain literary people, whose names 
will be announced later in the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL, have consented to assist the 
Committee in reading the essays and judg- 
ing of their merits. 

9. All MSS. must be sent to ‘Committee 
of the May Fund, WomAn’s JouRNAL 
Office, 3 Park Street, Boston,’’ before 
December 1, 1900. The Committee will 
endeavor to award the prizes as soon as 
possible after Jan. 1, 1901. 

10. No quotations of more than two 
lines will be allowed. 

EpnAu D. CHENEY, Chairman. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 

CATHARINE WILDE, 
Committee. 





SWEET PEAS AND SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS, 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

A friend from New Jersey writes: 

‘No sooner said than done, I read what 
you wrote about scattering woman suf- 
frage literature during our various sum- 
mer jaunts. The next day I took along 
drive with my husband, I also took in my 
hand a bunch of sweet peas, bright and 
fragrant, and a package of Political Equal- 
ity leaflets. Sandwiched together I gave 
them to people I met on the road. They 
seemed acceptable, and I said, smiling: 
‘A nice little sermon for Sunday.’ I 
passed on some hundreds, I am sure they 
induced thought, and as some one says, 
‘Thoughts are things.’ They may bear 
fruit. Some you have written were 
among them; some were by Mrs. Catt, 
and several by other people. I shall lend 
your last issue, with the story of ‘Sally 
Ann’s Experience,’ to a neighbor, a bright 
old lady of ninety. It is most amusing 
and instructive.” 





WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY AND CO-EDUCA- 
TION. 





(Concluded from First Page.) 


its ideals, its curriculum, its community. 
life, revolve about the view-point of men, 
When the proposition to admit women wag 
first made, it gave rise to strenuous de- 
bate among the trustees, alumni, and 
undergraduates. It was thoroughly writ 
ten up in the college paper, and the gen. 
eral feeling of the student body was 
against it. The women came in at first 
under a protest. 

While the number of women students 
remained small, barely five or six in each 
class for nearly twenty five years, their 
presence was not a factor of enough im- 
portance to make an issue. It was gen- 
erally supposed, too, that a limit of a 
small per cent.—fifteen or twenty—had 
been placed by the trustees upvun their 
admission. But when lately their num- 
bers increased to one-fifth of the whole 
enrolment, the question came up again 
for full and warm discussion. It was 
urged that if the ratio of women students 
increased, as it bid fair to do, the num- 
ber of male students, who preferred to 
attend a school exclusively for men, 
would correspondingly decrease, and so, 
in a little while, the whole character of 
the college would be changed. Instances 
of this are not wanting. 

It was further urged that New England 
and the East were abundantly supplied 
with colleges for women alone, which had 
not opened their doors to men, and there 
was less necessity there than elsewhere 
for mixed institutions. Wesleyan was 
surrounded by other colleges—Yale, Har- 
vard, Trinity, Brown, Williams, Amherst, 
Columbia—which confined themselves to 
admitting male students. Whether the 
sentiment is a rational and chivalrous one 
or not, the decided preference of so many 
young men for a school composed entirely 
of men must be reckoned with. This is 
particularly the case when, as in the 
present, such emphasis is laid upon ath- 
letics, and it is believed that the best men 
for the various teams are repelled rather 
than attracted by a mixed school. There 
was a source of irritation, too, in the mat- 
ter of the college honors, so many of 
which were taken by the girls. They may 
have been smarter, and again, not having 
their time so much engaged and their at- 
tention drawn off so considerably by exer- 
cise, games, and promiscuous college life, 
they could give themselves more devotedly 
to “grinding,” becoming, in college ver- 
nacular, “regular sharks.’”’ Hence, as is 
rather obvious, they were rather incon- 
venient persons to have around when 
prizes were in sight; and their brothers 
thought that the odds were not fair. 
There has always existed, too, some fric- 
tion when it came to the division of the 
honors for class day. Besides, the senti- 
ment among both alumni and undergradu- 
ates had grown so pronounced that it 
could no longer be disregarded, and some 
action had to be taken. Clearly, the 
present decision is a temporary com- 
promise, satisfactory to none as a final 
settlement. 

This editor was in Wesleyan when the 
ladies was first admitted. The Sopho- 
more Class declared it would resign in a 
body if they came; but it didn’t, being con- 
tent to let its wrath expend itself in 
promiscuous hornblowing. The women 
students, as might be naturally surmised, 
were a select body, exceptionally bright, 
maintaining a high stand from the first. 
When Susan B. Anthony, in a lecture 
shortly after their coming, was met with 
a storm of hisses on referring to the new 
experiment, she mildly but sarcastically 
remarked that it would be slightly incon- 
gruous and unfortunate if any of the 
young men who were hissing should hap- 
pen to be below the ladies in their class- 
standing. It was pretty cruel, but quite 
effective. Ever since then the women 
who have come to Wesleyan have been a 
‘*picked lot,’’ and they have reflected honor 
upon their Alma Mater by both character 
and scholarship. None who have objected 
to their coming have ever demurred to 
this statement. They have never wanted 
a strong force of steadfast adherents 
and advocates who defend the present 
arrangement, and want no changes or 
checks instituted. 

We are thoroughly convinced that what 
is called the ‘‘codrdinate administration” 
such, for instance, as obtains in the West- 
ern Reserve University, where the Adel- 
bert College for men and the Cleveland 
College for women are separate as to 
buildings, campus, and Faculty (partly), 
but under the same government—is the 
best plan yet devised for the settlement of 
such situations, The ‘Annex’ plan is 
unsatisfactory. Harvard we believe, has 
abandoned it, and Radcliffe College now 
issues its own degrees, It avuids objec- 
tions to coéducation in the same institu- 
tion, and yet gives both men and women 
the same advantages. Some of the Faculty 
can teach in both schools, and there is 
great saving in avoiding reduplication of 
libraries and scientific plants. 

But there is the question of added ex- 
pense in the necessary increase in the 
Faculty and the proper housing of the 
female students. Wesleyan being unable 
to provide these at once, makes its pres- 
ent temporary arrangements. It is hoped 
that peace may now prevail within its 
borders. 


— 2 


Horace Greeley once had a discussion 
with an advocate of woman suffrage 
shortly before the American Civil War. 
He was using as his final argument the 
inability of women to fight. ‘‘What 
would you do, for instance,”’ he asked his 
friend, “in the event of war?” ‘Just 
what you would do, Mr. Greeley,’ she 
replied promptly. ‘I should stay in an 
office and write articles urging other peo- 
ple to go and fight.” 
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LITERARY NOTICES, 


CoNCERNING CATs. My Own and Some 
Others. By Helen M. Winslow. Editor 
of The Club Woman. Boston: Lothrop 
Publishing Company. For sale at all 
bookstores. Price, $1.50. 

This handsome and elaborate volume is 
written by a lover of cats, who appreciates 
the feline pecularities. It could not have 
been compiled by any one not in sympathy 
with them, and willing to devote much 
time and thought to the subject. It is 
illustrated with portraits of scores of es- 
pecially beautiful animals—her own four 
cats included. It is a great mistake to 
suppose that cats lacks individuality. No 
two are quite alike. Neitber are they lack- 
ing in capacity for affection,if their sympa- 
thies are early enlisted. Numerous anec- 
dotes slow this. All of the seventeen chap- 
ters are, in a certain sense, biographies 
of **Pretty Lady,’’ Miss Winslow’s favor- 
ite, and of her three other cats, of historic 
cats, of English and high-bred American 
cats, of cats in poetry and art, of cats’ hos- 
pitals, and refuges, of cats’ origin, varie- 
ties, and language, of kittens and their 
characteristics. In short it is a natural 
history of the whole feline persuasion. 
Not the least amusing is the description 
of the ‘Maternity Chambers,’’ at the 
“Oasis Kennels,” in Newport, R. I., for 
the accommodation of the aristocratic 
denizens of the ‘Upper Ten.”’ 

Cats evidently understand language. 
Here is a proof of it: 


An acquaintance of mine once fed a 
tramp cat, who came to her door every 
morning for a week or two. Finally, one 
morning, he appeared with another cat, 
even more forlorn in appearance than him- 
self. The second morning he brought two 
cats, and the next day he appeared with 
six homeless feline waifs, asking plainly 
for breakfast enough to go around. The 
lady thought this too much of a test of 
her hospitality. So, after feeding them 
all, she looked at the first tramp, and said 
to him: **Now, see here, sir; this is a lit- 
tle too much. I will give you a breakfast 
every morning, but I can’t feed such a 
crowd. Remember now, you mustn’t 
bring them again.’”’ The cat never after- 
wards brought his friends, although he 
came regularly some time for his own 
breakfast. 


Cats often lift knockers and ring door 
bells. Here is a story credited to Every 
Other Saturday. 

**A cat in a monastery knew that there 
‘was never any dinner to be had until the 
bell had twicerung. She always answered 
the chimes promptly; but one day, when 
at noon the welcome chime was heard, 
she found herself accidentally shut up ina 
cell. Left, perforce, dinnerless until the 
tenant of the cell came back from the 
refectory, she went, as soon as she did 
escape, to look for her allowance. There 
was nothing left for her. In the course of 
the afternoon the monks were startled by 
a@ pertinacious sounding of their dinner 
bell. Pussy swung on the bell rope, ring- 
ing for her dinner.” 

Théophile Gautier, the French author, 
had a cat whom he called ‘‘Madame Thé- 
ophile,” ‘because we were on terms of the 
closest intimacy.’”’ ‘‘One day afriend who 
was going away for a short time, brought 
me a parrot to be taken care of during his 
absence. The bird, finding itself in a 
strange place, climbed up to the top of his 
perch, by the aid of his beak, and rolled 
its eyes (as yellow asthe nails in my arm- 
chair) in a rather frightened manner, also 
moving the white membranes that formed 
its eyelids, Madame Théophile had never 
seen a parrot, and she regarded the crea- 
ture with manifest surprise. While re- 
maining as motionless as a cat-mummy 
from Egypt in its swathing bands, she 
fixed her eyes upon the bird with a look 
of profound meditation, summoning up 
all the notions of natural history that she 
had picked up in the yard, in the garden, 
and on the roof. The shadow of her 
thoughts passed over her changing eyes. 
and we could plainly read in them the 
conclusion to which her scrutiny led: 
‘This is decidedly a green chicken.’ 

“This result attained, the next proceed- 
ing of Madame Théophile was to jump off 
the table from which she had made her 
observations, and lay herself flat on the 
ground, in acorner of the room, exactly 
in the attitude of the panther in Geréme’s 
picture, watching the gazelles as they 
come down to drink at the lake. The 
parrot followed the movements of the 
cat with feverish anxiety. It ruffled its 
feathers, rattled its chain, lifted one of its 
feet, and shook its claws, and rubbed its 
beak against the edge of its trough. In- 
stinct told it that the cat was an enemy, 
and meant mischief. The cat’s eyes were 
now fixed upon the bird with fascinating 
intensity, and they said in perfectly intel- 
ligible language, which the poor parrot 
distinctly understood: ‘This chicken 
ought to be good to eat, although it is 
green.’ We watched the scene with great 
interest, ready to interfere at need. 
Madame Théophile was creeping nearer 
and nearer, almost imperceptibly; her 
pink nose quivered, her eyes were half 
closed, her contractile claws moved in and 
out of their velvet sheaths, slight thrills 
of pleasure ran along her backbone at the 
idea of the meal she was about to make, 
Such novel and exotic food excited her 
appetite. 

“All in an instant her back took the 
shape of a bent bow, and with a vigorous 
and elastic bound, she sprang upon the 
perch. The parrot, seeing its danger, 
said in a bass voice as deep and grave as 
M. Prudhomme’s own, ‘Have you break- 
fasted, Jacquot?’ 

“This utterance so terrified the cat that 


she sprang backwards. The blare of a 
trumpet, the smash of a pile of plates 
flung to the ground, a pistol shot fired at 
her ear, could not have frightened her 
more thoroughly. All her ornithological 
ideas were overthrown. 

**4nd on what? On the king's roast- 
beef?’ continued the parrot in a deep 
bass voice. 

‘*Then we read in the face of Madame 
Théophile: ‘This is not a bird; it isa 
gentleman; it talks!’ 

‘Quand j'ai bu du vin clairet, 
Tout tourne, tout tourne au cabaret,’ 
shrieked the parrot in a deafening voice. 

“The cat cast a glance at me full of ques- 
tioning; but as my response was not satis- 
factory she promptly hid herself under 
the bed, and from that refuge she could 
not be induced to stir the whole day. 
The next day she plucked up courage and 
made another attempt, but was similarly 
repulsed. From that moment she gave it 
up, accepting the bird as a variety of man.” 

Many such anecdotes enliven the book, 
which is of an infinite variety. We close 
with the following metrical version of the 
story of the Kilkenny cats, by Miss Kath- 
arine Eleanor Conway: 

There wanst was two cats in Kilkenny, 
Aitch thought there was one cat too many ; 
So they quarrelled and fit, 

They scratched and they bit, 

Till, excepting their nails, 

And the tips of their tails, 

Instead of two cats there wasn't any. 

Let every one who loves cats buy this 
book, and let every one who does not love 
cats buy it, and it will make every one 
love cats ever after. H. B. B. 


A SLAVEHOLDER's DAUGHTER. By Belle 
Kearney. Fully Illustrated. New York: 
The Abbey Press. 1900. Price, $1. 


This is emphatically a story of the New 
South. Miss Belle Kearney was born just 
after the emancipation proclamation; since 
then she has grown up and lived in Missis- 
sippi. The book is an autobiography. It 
describes her country desolated by Civil 
War, and its people struggling to rehabili- 
tate themselves amid the social chaos 
which followed reconstruction. Born on 
a plantation, and educated in the conserva- 
tive traditions of her native State, she has 
been lifted by its changed economic con- 
ditions into a nobler and more useful life 
than that of the gay society which would 
have been her lot under the old plantation 
system. A large part of the book is 
devoted to public topics. She describes 
the Old South, the readjustment, the 
negro problem, and the evolution of 
Southern women. Her own changes of 
views and feelings are frankly described. 
The latter part of her story is a summary 
of her own travels and experiences as a 
lecturer in our own country and in 
Europe. These travels have carried her 
from Texas to Alaska, and from Massa- 
chusetts to California, The narrative is 
enlivened by humorous sketches of negro 
character, and by pathetic incidents of 
illness and misfortune; but the tone of 
the book is cheerful and uplifting. Espe- 
cially so, in its manifestation of her own 
energetic personality. Evidently what 
we are accustomed to call ‘*Yankee grit” 
is not lacking in our Southern sisters, 
She says: 

A striking instance of the energy and 
persistence of the Southern character is 
shown in the case of a young woman born 
in South Carolina and brought by her 
parents at the age of seven to Mississippi, 
where she was reared on a farm near 
Meridian. From her earliest years she 
was possessed of a great love for natural 
science, and was filled with an ambition 
for a liberal education; but she was poor, 
and the future looked shadowy and for- 
bidding. It was not so dark, however, 
as not to be overcome by a relentless 
energy. At one time her brother playfully 
gave her the large sum of five cents, 
With this she bought a yard of calico, 
out of which she manufactured a sun- 
bonnet, and sold it for 25 cents. That 
amount she invested in more calico, and 
made and sold a dress. Then reinvest- 
ments followed, till $12 was realized. 
She then persuaded her father to let her 
have an acre of ground to cultivate fora 
year; and from her own labor and the 
help of the $12 she raised a crop of sweet 
potatoes that netted her $40. This amount 
just covered the required deposit neces- 
sary to enter the Industrial Institute and 
College at Columbus, Mississippi. Here 
she paid her board for four years by doing 
dining-room work. In 1891 she graduated 
with the degree of B. A. The next year 
was passed in Meridian, studying medi- 
cine under one of the leading physicians. 
In the fall of ’92 she entered the Woman’s 
Medical College of Pennsylvania, paying 
her way through that institution by giv- 
ing private lessons in physiology and 
chemistry to the students, for which she 
received $2 an hour, and at odd times 
working as a waitress in a restaurant. 
During the summers she stayed in Phila- 
delphia nursing, thus making her expenses 
and gaining much practical knowledge. 
In 1895 she graduated from the Pennsyl- 
vania Woman’s Medical College, and re- 
turned at once to Meridian. Very soon 
she was requested by two mission boards 
to go to China and take charge of hospital 
work there; but she said she felt called to 
practise medicine in the South, in her 
own State and among her own people. 
Six months after her graduation as a 
physician, she took the State medical ex- 
amination and was granted a license to 
practise—the first woman in Mississippi 
who had gained such a distinction. Her 
reception by the physicians of her State 
has been cordial and courteous. Dr. Rosa 
Wiss is now an honored and independent 





physician with an assured success, 





HOW’S THIS? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hal)l’s Catarrh Cure, 

F. J. Cuenry & Co., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi- 
ness transactions and financially able to 
carry out any obligations made by their 
firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 

WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Whole- 
sale Druggists, ‘Toledo, O. 

Hall Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of thesystem. Testimonials sent 
free. Price 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 
Druggists. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








This story reminds us of Lucy Stone's 
heroic struggle in Massachusetts for a 
college education, fifty years before, 
which made this later case possible, and 
of Elizabeth Blackwell’s ten years’ battle 
in Ohio, a few years later, for higher edu- 
cation, and the first medical diploma ever 
won by a woman. The woman’s rights 
movement is a chronicle of heroic effort 
and achievement unsurpassed in the 
annals of the humanrace. Miss Kearney's 
own career deserves to be classed with 
these. We commend her book as intensely 
interesting and exceedingly instructive. 
It ought to be in every public and private 
library. H. B. B. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


FRITZ. 





BY H. GRIFFETH. 

One day Fritz was a ragged little boy, 
sitting round on curbstones, wishing with 
all his might for some of the dusty apples 
piled up on a corner fruit-stand. The 
next day he was a little boy dressed in 
blue-and-white checked cotton trousers, 
blue-and-white cotton blouse, and real 
man’s suspenders, and was in a land 
where all the apples one could eat were to 
be had by just picking them up from the 
ground. 

How it had come about he hardly knew, 
except that some merry-eyed girls had 
come into his street, and, after much ques- 
tioning of the people with whom he lived, 
had whisked him off to the steam-cars, 
and put him in charge of the conductor. 
The cars had stopped at many stations to 
let other people off, and finally his turn had 
come, The conductor handed him over to 
a big man, who lifted him into a big 
wagon beside a little woman, who smiled 
a great deal, and put some cookies in his 
hand, telling him to eat them; for he must 
be hungry. 

If it had not been for the cookies he 
might have thought it all adream. But in 
dreams things to eat always vanished be- 
fore one could taste them, and these cook- 
ies stayed right by. In fact, thereseemed 
to be no end to them; for, as fast as he 
ate one, another was tucked into his hand, 
until the big man laughed, and bade the 
little woman stop or she’d make the boy 
sick, But she kept on till Fritz said he 
couldn’t eat any more, 

When the wagon stopped at last, it was 
before a very small house painted red, 
with a front yard full of bright-colored 
flowers, and at one side of the gate a big 
elm, with a swing hanging from one of 
its boughs. 

Three dogs came jumping and barking 
in welcome, and a great, gray cat rubbed 
against the house; and a brown calf, tied 
to a post, scampered and kicked up its 
heels. Altogether, it was quite exciting, 
and gave Fritz so much to think of that 
he hardly minded a particle when the lit- 
tle woman took him into a room with lots 
of shelves, and, after filling a big tub with 
water, scrubbed him, and put him into 
clean overalls and blouse. 

She got the soap into his eyes, and pulled 
his hair when she combed it, and rubbed 
his nose the wrong way; but what did it 
matter when there was that remarkable 
yard and more remarkable swing to see 
afterward? 

When he was free at last and told that 
he could go to the barn or woodshed or 
wherever he wanted to, he made straight 
for the swing. His eyes sparkled as he 
looked at its long rope, and then he re- 
membered something. The seat was so 
wide that it could hold two easily; and 
Fritz remembered the hot city street he 
had left that morning, and the boys who 
would give their best marbles to share 
that seat, especially Jim. Jim was his 
chum. They both lived in the same house 
and Fritz was suddenly lonesome for him. 
Fun wasn’t half fun without Jim. 

Fritz’s eyes grew very sober; and, if it 
hadn't been for one of the dogs coming up 
just then, there’s no telling what he might 
have done. As it was, he patted the 
shaggy head, and winked hard. 

The next few days were very wonderful 
ones. Fritz rode on loads of hay, and 
went fishing in the brook that ran through 
the farm, and sat astride a horse’s back 
while he was being led from the barn to 





the house, and picked all the checker- 
berries he could eat in the pasture, and 
became so friendly with the calf that it 
would nibble apples from his hand. 

But in all his good times he wanted Jim. 
The better the time, the more he wanted 
him; and he never got into the swing be- 
cause he felt sure Jim would like that 
the best, and he wouldn’t try it without 
him, 

After one particularly exciting day, 
when he had found a squirrel’s hole ina 
tree with some of last year’e nuts in it, he 
wanted Jim so much that it seemed as if 
he must tell some one, 

And, when evening came, and supper 
was over, he did tell some one, He told 
the biggest of the dogs, who was sitting 
beside him on the porch under the pantry 
window. 

**You see, Pedro,’’ he said, taking hold 
of the leather collar to secure Pedro’s at- 
tention, “I want Jim. He’s lame and 
couldn’t run nor climb trees, But he 
could ride on the hay—perhaps—if it 
didn’t jounce too much; and he could sit 
and fish, and he could swing: he could do 
that just as good as I could. I’d hold him 
in; and we'd swing clean, clean,—maybe 
clean up to the houseroofs! Oh, don’t I 
wish he was here!”’ ‘ 

Pedro thumped his tail, as if he wished 
it, too. And so, although the conversa- 
tion was interrupted at this point by a 
noise in the pantry, which Pedro felt it 
necessary to find out about, Fritz was 
greatly relieved. When he fell asleep 
that night, he dreamed of a glorious 
swing, in which he and Jim and Pedro 
were all sailing up and up to the very 
highest branch of the big elm. 

Two days later a strange thing hap- 
pened. Early in the morning he was sent 
away to a neighbor’s with a note, and told 
that he could amuse himself while it was 
heing answered; for it would take a long 
time. It did. It took several hours; and 
when Fritz got back, there was exactly 
the same kind of a hubbub going on in the 
yard that there had been when he first 
came, 

The farm-wagon was just being wheeled 
into the shed; and the little woman was 
standing by the side door, and the dogs 
were frisking, and the calf was capering, 
and the cat was arching her back. Even 
the hens and chickens were cackling. 

“Come here, Fritz!’ called the little 
woman. And Fritz came. 

“Take hold of my hand, and shut your 
eyes.” Fritz did that too. 

“Now come with me, and don’t you 
look till I tell you to.”’ 

Fritz obeyed, his eyelids screwed to- 
gether tightly, his heart thumping, his 
feet stumbling. Through the kitchen, 
over one doorsill, across a rug, Over an- 
other doorsill. ‘Now look!” 

Fritz’s eyes came open with a snap. 
And there,—could it be? No,—yes,—yes, 
—there on the lounge, his face very white 
from a recent washing, his hair very 
shiny from a recent brushing, but smiling 
happily, was—Jim! 

With a big whoop of delight, Fritz was 
on the lounge too, talking, laughing, ask- 
ing questions, never waiting for answers, 
tumbling his words one over another, till 
the little woman, who had slipped away, 
came back and interfered. 

‘Dinner won't be ready for half an 
hour,’’ she said. ‘‘And, if Jim is rested, 
perhaps he’d like to go out of doors. 
Perhaps,’’— her eyes twinkled more than 
ever,—‘‘perhaps he’d like to try the 
swing.’’—Christian Register. 


HUMOROUS. 


When’s a stove like an incendiary? 
When it is a base-burner. 


The bread of repentance we eat in old 
age is sometimes made from the wild oats 
we have sown in youth. 


Little Will came home from school and 
told his mother that a boy had been 
hit on the head with a brick and ‘‘knocked 
sensible.”’ 


A little girl joyfully assured her mother 
that she had found out where they made 
horses; she had seen a man finishing one. 
‘‘He was just nailing on his last foot.” 


‘‘Dear me!’ said an old lady on Fifth 
Avenue, “show the china craze is growing! 
Here’s a New York club that is paying 
three thousand dollars for a pitcher!”’ 


A country editor says if people knew 
how to pay their subscriptions as well as 
they think they know how to run a news- 
paper, editors would have an easier time 
of it. 

A bantering acquaintance of the other 
sex remarked to a woman, “I never heard 
of seven devils being cast out of a man.” 
“No,”? was the reply, ‘‘they’ve got ’em 
yet.”’ 


Mrs. A.—Now, Mrs. B., will you come 
and see our apiary? 

Mrs. B. (who has been putting it off all 
the afternoon)—Well, Mrs. A., the truth 
is, you know, I—I’m rather afraid of 
monkeys. 


A school-boy at a prize examination 
furnished the following biography of the 
patriarch Abraham: ‘He was the father 
of Lot, and had two wives. One was 
called Ishmale, and the other Hagar. He 
kept one at home; and he turned the other 











into the desert, where she became a pillar 
of salt in the day-time, and a pillar of fire 
by night.” 











EATING AND SLEEPING. 


Food supplies the substance for repair- 
ing the wastes of the body, and gives 
strength. Sleep affords the opportunity 
for these repairs to be made. Both are 
necessary to health. If you can’t eat and 
sleep, take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It creates 
a good appetite and tones the digestive 
organs, and it gives the sweet, restful 
sleep of childhood. Be sure to get 
Hood's. 


BILIOUSNESS is cured by Hood’s Pills, 


25c. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


Faelten 
Piano-forte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director. 








CuILDREN’s Courses, $30 to $90 per year. 
Aputts’ Coursss, $54 to $180 per year. 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLAss, $60 per year. 


Send for New Prospectus. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL _—<_eem. 


458 BOYLSTON STREEY. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26, 
Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 
Certificate admits to Coliege. 








Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 
Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 
available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Dean, 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-eighth year opens October 4, 1900, 


Entrance examinations June 7 and 8, and Oo- 
tober 1 and 2. 


Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1899. 18 lastrnctors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, In@, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. : Catalenue Ween, 


——— 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 

















Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Fifty-first Annual Session opened Sept, 26. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de 

artments. Clinical Instruction and =. 
\LARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are reo- 
ognized by the lass. led. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M., D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston, 





The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sundav excepted. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


7 Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
e and Verse, compiled by Rav. ANNA 

H. SHaw, Auioz Stonz BLACKWELL, 
Lucy E. Anrnony. For sale at WomAn’s 
Journal Office 3 Park St , Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1, If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
eontinue to send it until payment is made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper 1s 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
mame or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








25 CENTS FOR 3 MONTHS. 


In order to make the merits of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL more widely known, we 
will send it for three months to a new ad- 
dress for 25 cents, with the privilege of 
renewing at the end of that time at special 
club rates, 

Let every subscriber send us four names 
and one dollar. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


Since making my report of the Political 
Conventions to the JouRNAL, I have been 
in receipt of some curious and signifi- 
cant communications. Here are samples, 
but without the names, as all are personal 
letters. 

A delegate to the late Republican Con- 
vention expresses himself thus: 


I believe before the next Presidential 
election we shall have a new party in the 
United States, which will unite the best 
elements of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties, and that party will put 
woman suffrage in the platform and mean 
it. The issues of the present are dead 
materialism—money, commerce, business, 
nothing else seems worthy of considera- 
tion. Our political life is in a condition 
of stagnation for the want of a touch of 
some real human issue. We need an up- 
ward impulse; an incentive to call out the 
best, and there are many people who rea- 
lize our inertia. You may look for a 
change ere another four years roll around, 
The world never stagnates for long. 

Very truly. 


A prominent prohibitionist from Ohio, 
writes as follows: 

I have just read your very able article 
in the last number of THz WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL, and concede all the facts you 
have so well stated. By them it is mani- 
fest that the three cendidates nominated 
for president by the spublican, Demo- 
cratic, and Prohibition parties are all 
either directly or indirectly opposed to the 

ual suffrage reform There are myri- 

s of voters in this nation who regard 
this as a paramount national issue. Why 
is there to be no opportunity given for 
them to vote their sentiments at the ballot 
box? 

In the year 1856, a mass meeting of anti- 
slavery citizens was held at Pittsburg, 
which formally called the National Con- 
vention at Philadelphia that organized the 
National Republican party and nominated 
Fremont as its first standard-bearer. But 
as there may not be time for such a pre- 
liminary meeting, a call might go out for 
a mass meeting in each State, on the same 
day, to appoint delegates to a national 
convention to nominate candidates for 
president and vice-president on the equal 
suifrage issue; one of whom, if deemed 
best, might be a woman-citizen chosen 
from one of the four equal suffrage States. 
The places selected for these meetings 
should be in cities where you know that 
the cause has reliable friends. 

This is a political reform. It cannot 
move without the agency of some political 
party, and I have small faith in any politi- 
cal movement that does not meet the 
main issue at the ballot box. 

Truly yours. 


A delegate to the late Democratic Con- 
vention gives his views as follows: 


I have been a lifelong Democrat and 
have always voted that ticket. No ‘‘side 
issues’’ have ever tempted me to leave the 
party founded in the early liberty-loving 
days of the Republic. For many years I 
have watched the growth of woman suf- 
frage. At first I was opposed, then indif- 
ferent, then converted to the justice of 
the claim, then convinced it was my duty 
to work for it. It makes my blood hot 
when I consider the treatment you women 
receive at the hands of our political par- 
ties. Itis a shame, and ought to make 
every believerin the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence ashamed. In my judgment 
there is but one way to bring a change, 
and that is the establishment of a party 
which will make equal suffrage its chief 
issue. Such a party would furnish a place 
for equal suffragists to express their 
views, and it would soon compel old par- 
ties to listen to the claims they now so in- 
sultingly reject. When such a party is 
ready for me, I am ready for it. Why 
isn’t it possible? Truly. 

The following inquiry also comes to my 
desk: 

Please inform me what political party 
or parties are in favor of woman suffrage; 
what newspaper is published in the in- 
terest of the party, and where is it pub- 
lished? By so doing you will greatly 
oblige an equal rights voter. 

Yours sincerely. 

What is the meaning of all this, if it is 
not the harbinger which tells us that the 
final struggle is not far off? These ex- 
pressions may be meaningless; but may 
they not be the faint murmurings of pro- 
test that will grow louder and louder, 
more and more menacing, as time goes 





by, until a veritable storm-cloud of disap- 
proval sball break over the heads of po- 
litical parties which refuse justice to 
women? Who knows? One thing is cer- 
tain, the friends of suffrage are growing 
less patient with delay, and more expec- 
tant of results. They are less tolerant of 
opposition; and more confident of the 
final outcome. 
CaRRIE CHAPMAN CATT. 





HUMANE DIPLOMACY NEEDED. 

The administration is greatly to be com- 
mended for its conciliatory attitude 
towards China. It is to be hoped that 
our country, which has no desire to de- 
spoil or destroy that ancient Empire, 
and every interest in its prosperity, 
will refuse to unite with Russia and 
Germany in meeting cruelty with cruelty 
and outrage with outrage. The in- 
vasion of that country by the ‘‘allies’’ 
cannot protect or rescue our legation, 
our missionaries, or our merchants; it 
will still more infuriate the populace and 
endanger still more the lives of our peo- 
ple if they are still alive. And if they are 
dead, it can only avenge them by killing 
tens of thousands of men, women, and 
children, most of whom have had nothing 
whatever to do with the massacres. 

The methods which nations at present 
employ in settling their international dif- 
ficulties are those of unmitigated barbar- 
ism, They are simply a resort to brute 
force upon a scale more bloody and de- 
structive than ever before. In the reported 
massacres of foreigners and native Chris- 
tians, thousands are said to have been 
tortured and slain, while the authorities 
seem unable or unwilling to protect them. 
What follows? At once the so-called 
civilized nations of Europe, whose crimi- 
nal aggressions have created this deplora- 
able uprising, rush to arms. They in- 
vade the seaports of China, batter down 
its forts with their fleets, march an army 
into the interior, bombard a great Chinese 
city containing hundreds of thousands 
of inhabitants, nine-tenths of whom have 
had nothing whatever to do with the 
mobs; burn, rob, and kill many thousand 
innocent people, and then set out to 
capture the capital of the Empire. What 
can be more unjust and unreasonable? 
How can the “‘allies’”’ claim to be civilized 
powers, much less representatives of 
Jesus Christ, “The Prince of Peace,” 
whose command was ‘Return good for 
evil.” 

The scene at Tien Tsin after its capture 
by the allies is described as ‘‘inexpressibly 
horrible.” Many square miles of dwell- 
ings, densely populated a few days ago, 
are now amass of smoking ruins, full of 
dead men, women, and children, the 
wretched survivors perishing of exposure 
and starvation. And this is to be only 
the first of many similar atrocities. Em- 
peror Wilhelm of Germany despatched his 
troops to China with personal instructions 
to **kill all; take no prisoners.’’ 

Will not the American people show 
themselves superior to this essentially 
heathen savagery? Will they not protest 
against converting Eastern Asia, with its 
hundreds of millions of human beings, 
into a gigantic slaughter-house? Is there 
nothing better to do than to help convert 
the most populous region of the earth 
into a hell, and abandon every restraint of 
mercy and morality? Because Pekin, like 
New Orleans, has its Boxers, shall we 
ourselves become Boxers, and descend to 
their diabolical level? 

A march to Pekin by the allies seems 
unavoidable for the rescue of our lega- 
tion. But its proposed capture notwith- 
standing the appeal of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment for forbearance, dos not seem a 
wise step to take until the resources of 
diplomacy are exhausted. Let us main- 
tain a conciliatory attitude if possible, and 
thereby assist the rulers of China to regain 
control over the forces of anarchy. 

H. B. B. 





WOMEN OF LEISURE. 

‘*Are we to see the complete passing 
away of women of leisure?’”’ asks the edi- 
tor of the Century. ‘*There are moments 
when one asks himself that question with 
genuine apprehension; and the moments 
are likely to be most frequent during the 
holiday months, when nature herself ap- 
pears to insist that the strained cords of 
life shall be a little loosened. To be a 
man of leisure has always, according to 
the laws of our national code, involved a 
latent reproach; but so powerful is the 
influence of the spirit of the times among 
us that to be a woman of leisure may soon 
seem almost as bad. The women who 
work in one way or another, because they 
must work to live, are joined in yearly 
greater numbers by women who work 
because they choose to work in order to 
be independent. Outside of this, the clubs 
and societies that promote literary, patri- 
otic, philanthropic activities in those who 
have no professional labors, and the spell 
of outdoor life and its vigorous sports 








over women who without these things 
would be quite idle, have so wrought 
upon feminine existence that the type of 
woman who meets and greets you in her 
quiet drawing-room as one who has long 
days of repose behind her, and looks 
calmly forward to others of the same 
tenor, is becoming rare to the point of 
impressing one as an exotic. 

“It is unthinkable that any one should 
seriously wish to pick a quarrel at this 
late day with the new quickening inter- 
ests of women’s lives. The subject has 
passed beyond the province of discussion. 
Nevertheless, it is an assured fact that if 
we were to have only busy women in the 
future, and women hurried and harried, 
the whole of life would be incomparably 
the poorer for us. Somewhere in the 
stress and strain of endeavor and advance 
there must be stopping-places where one 
may rest and dream a little; centres there 
must be of some sort where one may 
momentarily drop out from the moving 
column, and, free of the noise and dust, 
feel one’s soul. There must be a pause 
now and then, There must be intervals, 
however few and far between, for the 
deeper, stiller inhalations that bring 
renewal and refreshment, and enable one 
to start again, and start straight. Those 
centres, those intervals, it has always 
been the primary and essential function 
of women to render possible; and it must 
ever be. It belongs to them alone to per- 
form that function, and if they omit to do 
so there is nothing to make good the 
loss.” 


A CHAUTAUQUA INCIDENT. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 
A little incident occurred this morning 
that I am sure will interest your readers. 
Mrs. A. J. George, of Massachusetts, 
was delivering an address on Domestic 
Economies, before the Woman’s Club here 
at Chautauqua. She gave a good address, 
but went out of her way to declare that 
woman did not need the ballot, that she 
was not fitted by nature to use it, and that 
she had enough to do without it. Then, 
as if that were not enough, she said that 
in Massachusetts the best women did not 
vote, that only on partisan questions was 
it possible to get much of a vote, any way, 
and that on those, women often carried 
the balance of power in the wrong direc- 
tion. When the meeting was thrown open, 
as it always is, for questions or remarks, 
Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden of Massachusetts 
arose and “‘let into’’ the web so nicely 
spun, and tore it to shreds. She re- 
ceived more applause than Mrs. George, 
and after the meeting the women went up 
by scores to thank her. Even the presi- 
dent of the Club, Mrs. Vincent, asked for 
an introduction to express her pleasure in 
what Mrs. Fessenden had said. I am so 
glad that Mrs. Fessenden happened to be 
there! She had started to call upon a 
sick friend, and dropped in on the way. 
Miss Anthony had an ovation here. 
Chautauqua, N. Y. E. M. J. 





PROGRESSIVE NEW ZEALAND. 


Rev. Edward Abbott, D. D., writes in 
the Boston Congregationalist of July 26, 
of a visit to New Zealand. He was pro- 
foundly impressed by the progressive 
character of the government, which in 
many respects, he says, is the most ad- 
vanced of the governments of the civilized 
world. He enumerates the points, begin- 
ning with woman suffrage, which it has 
reached in its development and which 
points “tare worthy of notice in a reia- 
tively conservative country like our own.”’ 

Dr. Abbott says: 

Woman suffrage has always existed in 
New Zealand from the organization of 
the government. There is no constitu- 
tional distinction whatever between men 
and women in the use of the ballot. 
Women and men vote side by side on all 
questions with absolute equality. The 
Bishop of Christchurch told me that, in 
his judgment, the system worked well in 
all directions. 

Other points noted are the government 
ownership of the railroads, post-office, 
parcels express, telegraph, and telephone; 
free transportation of school children 
when their number is not sufficient to 
justify a school near by; a government 
banking business and life insurance; pub- 
lic trusteeship; old age pensions; compul- 
sory arbitration between trade unions 
and organizations of capital. 

The public trustee, under the New 
Zealand government, is a State officer, 
who receives, holds and invests funds for 
individuals, organizations, and corpora- 
tions, performing substantially the same 
functions that are performed by a trust 
company in the United States, but under 
the auspices and superintendence of the 
government, and under accountability asa 
public officer. He receives and adminis- 
ters bequests, he manages trust funds, he 
is a depositary of money benefactions of 
all kinds, and the government guarantees 
its clients against all loss of either princi- 
pal or interest through the malfeasance 
of the trustee. 

Dr. Abbott recommends those interested 
in the subject to send an international 
postal order for four shillings to the 





Colonial Offices, Wellington, New Zealand, 
for a copy of the New Zealand Blue Book, 
an admirably edited exposition of the 
whole interior of the New Zealand State. 
He says, that ‘‘this Blue Book sets an ez- 
ample which many another government 
would do well to follow.” F. M. A. 





OPEN HOUSE IN PORTLAND. 


The Maine Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, assisted by the Portland Equal Suf- 
frage Club, will keep “Open House’’ dur- 
ing “Old Home Week,’ from Tuesday, 
Aug. 7, until Saturday, Aug. 11, in Port- 
land, at Room 37, Y. M. C. A. Building, 
Congress Square. 

During these four days headquarters 
will be open all day and evening, furnish- 
ing a pleasant place for visitors to rest, 
and it is hoped that all club-women and 
friends of equal suffrage will avail them- 
selves of this invitation. 

Lucy Hopart Day, 
President Maine W. 8. A. 
Portland, Me., Aug. 3, 1900. 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


The Lucy Stone Club, of Worcester, 
Mass., of which Mrs. W. M. Coshburn is 
president, has purchased property which 
is to be used as a home for aged colored 
people, and a temporary home for young 
girls. A day nursery will also be estab- 
lished, with a competent matron and 
nurses. This new enterprise is receiving 
generous encouragement. Dr. Mary Schuy- 
ler is treasurer of the fund for its main- 
tenance. 

A notable meeting was held at Lynn, 
Mass., on July 26, under the auspices of 
the Massachusetts Federation, when by 
the invitation of the Lynn Women’s Club, 
the North Shore Club, the Outlook Club, 
the Star Club, and the 1884 Club, about 
fifty Cuban women teachers met promi- 
ent club women, and listened to a presen- 
tation of the club idea. Miss O. M. E. 
Rowe, the State president, presided and 
made the opening address, which was in- 
terpreted by Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick. 
Mrs. May L. Sheldon, president of the 
Lynn Women’s Club, extended the wel- 
come in behalf of the Lynn clubs. Miss 
Sarah E, Hunt and Mrs. Bernard Whitman 
spoke of the benefit of organized effort 
exerted through the women’s clubs, 

The Cuban women showed their inter- 
est by asking explanations regarding 
many points. They had little idea of 
organization, except for philanthropic pur- 
poses. They pay the Cuban Orphan Asso- 
ciation, of Havana, $1 a month to keep up 
the Orphan Asylum, and fifty cents a 
month toward the support of their School 
Teachers’ Association. They have also in 
Havana a Women’s Exchange. 

Senora Pardo made an address, express- 
ing thanks and saying, in part: 

We have heard with attention and emo- 
tion your exposition of the club idea. 
The surest evidence of our appreciation 
will be the club we shall start as soon as 
we return to Cuba, We have learned that 
union is strength, and we have noticed, 
with pleasure, the patriotism of Massa- 
chusetts, where women who have become 
connected with clubs have lost the petti- 
ness supposed to becharacteristic of the 
sex, 

The exercises were closed with the 
singing of the Cuban national hymn. 
Souvenir boxes of stationary and year- 
books that may prove suggestive to pro- 
gramme committees, were tied with red, 
white, and blue ribbons, and presented to 
each guest. The seal of Massachusetts, 
title of the State federation, date and place 
of meeting, were printed on the cover of 
the box. On the stationary was engraved 
the words, ‘‘Union de las Senoras.” Copies 
of model by-laws, drawn up for the Cuban 
organizers of unions, were also distributed, 

A committee from the Minnesota feder- 
eration will occupy the fine driving-club- 
house on the State fair grounds during 
fair week. There will be club exhibits 
illustrating the most suggestive and help- 
ful work being dune in the State, and 
probably a library and art exhibitivn. 
Short and interesting programmes will be 
given every day for the presentation of 
various phases of club work. ‘Two large 
rooms on the ground floor have been 
assigned to the household economic com- 
mittee, which will be arranged as a model 
kitchen and dining-room. In these the 
school work will be given, and the instruc- 
tion will be conveyed by demonstration 
each morning, and lectures in the after- 
noon. Mrs. Bertha Dahl Laws, the lec- 
turer and demonstrator in domestic sci- 
ence, of the State farmers’ institutes, will 
be one of the instructors. The other will 
be Miss Juanita Sheppard, who is teacher 
of domestic science, and superintendent 
of the dining-hall at the State Agricultural 
School. 

The Woman's Club at the N. Y. Chau- 
tauqua Assembly was recently addressed 
by Dr. Graham Taylor, of Chicago Com- 
mons, on “The Relations of Women’s 
Clubs to Social Organizations.”’ He said: 

These clubs are an essential part of the 
social organism. We cannot fulfil the 





function to the family unless we get away 
far enough to see its relationship to 
outside organized life. We cannot do 
justice to the group until we understand 
the relation of our family to this group, 
We must go outside the family to get in- 
spiration to bring back to the home circle, 
The family often grows away from the 
mother because this is not noted. 

Dr. Taylor gave an account of their 
first settlement clubs when there were ten 
men to one woman present. At their 
first meeting twenty-one nationalities 
were represented, and they would not 
intermingle. Club women changed all 
this by seizing on the point of difference 
as a point of common interest, and so en- 
larged the vision of each, They asked each 
woman for some story of her childhood, 
and the national ice melted, F. M. A. 





THE HELPING HAND. 

A Boston charitable organization known 
as the Guild of St. Elizabeth, is steadily 
working in the South End to “train the 
children of the poor in the industrial 
branches too often neglected in the com- 
mon school education.” 

The Boston Globe says of its many ac- 
tivities: 


In the first place there is a vacation 
school of nearly 300 children which ig 
carried on in the Joshua Bates school 
building, where play and work go hand in 
hand as in all vacation schools. There is 
a library at this vacation school, and the 
children are encouraged to read and draw 
books from the Boston public library. On 
the second Friday of each month a delega- 
tion of about twenty children go to the 
almshouses at Long Island to cheer the 
aged and infirm with flowers and bright 
songs, and to leave books and magazines 
for those who care for reading. During the 
summer the guild maintains a distribut- 
ing station of the flower mission at its 
rooms on Harrison Avenue, where the 
children are invited to come and help in 
bunching the flowers and later take them 
to the sick of the neighborhood. Last 
summer a class of older girls was formed 
for the study of emergency aid and 
hygiene and the first principles of hospi- 
tal nursing. Picnics for the children are 
given frequently during July and August, 
and parties varying from 10 to nearly 700 
are sent away to Norumbega Park, Waver- 
ley Oaks, Nantasket, Revere Beach, 
Keith’s Theatre and biograph shows. Yet 
all this is but the summer work, and in 
the winter there are other interests which 
occupy the members of the guild. 


Nathan Straus, the philanthropist, who 
has made it possible for poor mothers in 
New York to procure pure milk for their 
babies, tells in a recent article of the birth 
of the idea he has so successfully de- 
veloped. He says: 


T was walking in Central Park with my 
wife one day when my attention was at- 
tracted by the sight of the women and 
their swarming flocks buying milk at five 
cents a glass and distributing the fluid in 
homeopathic doses to the eager appli- 
cants. I knew that the milk was watered, 
and that the poor mothers and children 
were little benefited by it. I had madea 
special study of the subject, and was con- 
vinced that the milk that these women 
and babies were drinking was one of the 
most unwholesome thirst quenchers pro- 
curable. I talked the matter over with 
my wife, and the result was that I re- 
solved to place it in the power of the 
poor of New York to buy a glassful of 
sterilized, or, to use the correct term, 
*Pasteurized’’ milk, for the sum of one 
cent. 

How the plan succeeded the whole 
country knows. I have had innumerable 
letters on the subject, I have been asked 
to furnish other cities with a detailed 
statement of my method of working, so 
that these cities might copy the plan for 
their own poor. I have even been criti- 
cised and persecuted on account of this 
method of aiding the women and children, 
but it has stood the test of time and has 
proven one of the most practical forms of 
philanthropy that could be devised. 

Helping calls for more than mere giving, 
according to Mr. Straus. He says in con- 
clusion: 

It is not always easy to help people, 
strange as that may sound. When I first 
introduced the Pasteurized milk, I found 
that the work was largely undone by the 
carelessness of the users of the milk in 
leaving the bottle uncorked, thereby giv- 
ing the unwholesome process an opportu- 
nity to get in its work again. I grappled 
with this problem, and the result was the 
use of a bottle that would not stand up- 
right. It was absolutely necessary to keep 
the cork in, or the contents would be 
spilled. I mention this to show that it is 
the business of the practical philanthro- 
pist to do the thinking for those he seeks 
to help. Philanthropy means work, It 
means pleasure also. 

Two coéperative homes, for self-support- 
ing women, have been established in San 
Francisco by the well-known philanthro- 
pist, Rev. John A. B. Wilson. They are 
filled with young women who find the 
wholesome food, and homelike house with 
a motherly woman at its head, a vast im- 
provement over the average lodging-house 
or rented rooms, The homes are well 
located and sufficiently furnished. Each 
girl has a comfortable bed to herself, two 
or three in a room. There is plenty of 
hot water for bathing purposes and plenty 
of clean towels and bed linen. Then there 
is a pleasant parlor witb a piano and rock- 
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ing chairs. The girls pay $2.50 per week 
and wait on themselves. When sick, their 
“mother universal’ as they call the kindly 
matron, takes care of them. A newspaper 
woman boarded for a week at one of these 
homes, and preserving her “‘incog,’’ wrote 
a story for the Sunday Call, telling what a 
blessing the home is to its busy and self- 
respecting inmates. F. M. A. 





ALL AROUND THE HOUSE. 

A plum and peach salad is excellent for 
luncheon or for breakfast. For the pur- 
pose the large egg plums are best. To a 
dozen of the plums use a half dozen 
peaches. Skin them and arrange them in 
a glass dish in alternate layers, sprinkling 
powdered sugar between. They should 
stand on the ice for half an hour before 
serving. 

It is claimed that many city milk deal- 
ers adulterate milk with dangerous chemi- 
cals in order to keep the milk from sour- 
ing. Thus in Trenton, N. J., recently, a 
number of milk dealers have been arrested 
by the State dairy commissioner for using 
the chemical known as formaldehyde as a 
preservative. This substance is very dan- 
gerous if used in large quantities, and 
even when used in very small quantities 
it is dangerous to infants. It behooves 
housekeepers, as well as dairy commis- 
sioners and boards of health, to keep sharp 
watch in the detection of these adulter- 
ants. 

Many cooks make the mistake of cook- 
ing green corn too long, which instead of 
making it tender, hardens it, like boiling 
an egg too long. Good sweetcorn will 
cook sufficiently in fifteen to twenty min- 
utes, and should be served immediately. 
If the corn is not good and fresh, long 
boiling will not improve it. 

It is important to remove tar, wheel- 
grease, etc., from wash goods before plac- 
ing them in the suds, and soap should not 
be rubbed first on any stain, as it will 
tend to set it. Toremove the tar or grease 
from white goods, rub with oil of turpen- 
tine and seap, alternating with streams of 
water. For colored cotton and woollen 
goods, rub lard thoroughly into the spot, 
and let it lie until the tar seems loosened, 
then treat alternately with oil of turpen- 
tine, soap, and water. Silks may be 
treated carefully in the same manner, us- 
ing benzine instead of oil of turpentine, 

The police of Chicago are strenuously 
endeavoring to impress upon mothers that 
no child should be allowed to go out of 
doors without an identification badge 
sewed somewhere cn its clothing. The 
idea might be adopted with advantage in 
other cities. Scarcely a day passes in any 
large city on which at least several chil- 
dren are not lost. The family starts on a 
frantic search, and generally wastes hours 
before applying for police aid, while the 
child may be crying somewhere ina police 
station. If the identification badge with 
name and address was on the child, the 
policeman would have taken it home long 
before and saved much worry. 
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A GROCERY DISCUSSION. 

‘“Naw,’’ said Peter Wayback, as he 
settled on a cracker-box in front of the 
stove at the corner grocery, “I don’t want 
no wimmin votin’ ’round me, not much,”’ 

“And pray,’ said his neighbor, John 
Wiseman, ‘‘what are your objections to 
woman suffrage?” 

“Wall,” returned Peter, “in the first 
place, wimmin’s brains is smaller than 
men’s, 80 it stan’s to reason they don’t 
know as much. Now us men hev ben 
runnin’ this gov’ment fur mor’n a hun- 
der’d years, an’ we hev an awful tough 
time of it. W’y, when we hev a Repub- 
lican President ev’ry Democrat in the land 
is perfectly sure that ev’rything is goin’ 
wrong, an’ when a Democrat happens to 
git in ev’ry Republican knows we are 
goin’ right to smash, an’ as fur the Popu- 
lists, they are dead certain we are on the 
brink of ruin all the time. Now, if us 
men hev sich a time keepin’ the country 
runnin’ along, what would the poor small- 
brained wimmin do at the job?” 

“I think,” replied John Wiseman, “that 
your argument refutes itself. If we men 
are doing so poorly, we might better call 
the women in to help us. Everybody 
knows that a man makes a poor job of 
housekeeping unless he has a woman to 
help him, and I believe that the same is 
true about managing the affairs of State.” 

‘An’ then,” resumed Peter, ignoring 
Jobn’s remarks, “if wimmin vote they 
ought to fight. A lot of wimmen would 
look well runnun’ aroun’ them Philippine 
swamps, huntin’ fur Agginaldy an’ his 
followers, wouldn’t they?’’ 

“As to that,’’ replied John, ‘women 
have made very effective soldiers in case 
of necessity; but there are many things 
involved in war besides fighting. Since 
Florence Nightingale organized relief for 
the suffering soldiers of the Crimean War, 
the place of women in caring for the sick 
and wounded in a military campaign has 





come to be more and more generally 
recognized; and the wonderful Red Cross 
work carried on by Clara Barton, has as 
much right on a battle field as a train of 
artillery. And since women as well as 
men have to share the privations of war, 
it seems only right that they should have 
something to say about deciding the policy 
of nations in this regard. Perhaps if 
women were represented in the councils 
of State, some method might be found of 
avoiding the wars that are becoming so 
numerous of late.” 

‘Wall, I dunno,’’ said Peter, “but if 
wimmin wus to vote they would be 
wantin’ to hold office, an’ then where’d 
us men be? W’y, they ain’t near ’nough 
offices to go roun’ among the men ’as 
wants ’em, an’ if the wimmin got some of 
’em, still more of us would be disap- 
pointed. 

‘“‘Now,” he concluded, rising and taking 
his hat to go, “I am thinkin’ of runnin’ 
fur the Legislatur next fall myself, an’ I 
don’t want no wimmin runnin’ agin me.” 

‘Well,’ said John Wiseman, laughing, 
“T really think, Peter, if you cherish 
aspirations for the Legislature, that you 
are wise in opposing woman suffrage.” 

E. D. Howe. 

No. 35, N. W. S. A. Series. 





THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Ten Philadelphia women have expressed 
to the Civic Club their willingness to serve 
as school directors, if nominated and 
elected. Most of the women to undertake 
this work are very busy, but the feeling is 
growing among them that the schools 
must be taken out of the hands of the 
politicians, if the best results are to be 
attained. This can only be done, they be- 
lieve, by giving women a controlling voice 
on the boards. 

In Minneapolis, Minn., the work of ward 
organization in the interest of the elec- 
tion of women on the school and library 
boards is going on rapidly and satisfac- 
torily. 

The Massachusetts Legislature passed a 
bill at its last session to permit all towns 
whose valuation is below $200,000 to re- 
duce the number of weeks during which 
they are required to keep school to twen- 
ty-eight a year. That is against forty 
weeks for most of the cities and towns 
of the State, and the schooling is of an 
inferior quality, besides, 

A new law in Iowa provides that every 
school district must annually set aside 
from five to fifteen cents for every child 
of school age, the money to purchase 
books for the school library. During the 
school year the books are to be kept in the 
schoolroom, but in vacation time they will 
be kept for the use of the pupils in some 
private house, or store, selected by the 
board. The books to be purchased are 
limited to a list which the State Board of 
Education is to make out. Already most 
of the Iowa cities have availed themselves 
of the law permitting school directors to 
spend $25 a year ou books. 

Chicago is determined to have healthy 
women teachers. Hereafter all candidates 
for admission to the Normal school must 
be submitted to a physical examination by 
the women members of the board and 
three women physicians. Pulmonary 
tuberculosis, physical deformity, neuras- 
thenia, or nervous exhaustion, irremedi- 
able defect in sight or hearing, or organic 
disorder, or nutritional deficiency, such 
as will prevent proper care and control of 
pupils, will exclude. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 





Point 0’ Woops, Lone ISLAND, N.Y., | 
JuLy 31, 1900. § 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Now that August has come, the school 
elections are at hand, and the women of 
this State, and of all others where the 
school meetings are held at this time, 
should take an earnest interest in their 
duties as voters. The portion of suffrage 
may be small, but it is something, and 
where the privilege is neglected, an excuse 
is given for declaring that women do not 
wish to vote, and that therefore there is 
no reason for extending to them the full 
electoral franchise. Of course men, as 
well as women, sometimes forget their 
duties in regard to the schools. Some 
years ago, when I was president of the 
New York State Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, in the course of my usual tour of the 
State, I spoke to an interested audience at 
Dansville, and was gratified later to hear 
that seventy-two women cast their ballots 
at the school election held there in the 
fall. A few seasons later I again visited 
that charming spot, and was entertained 
as before at the beautifully situated sani- 
tarium. In the afternoon there was a 
meeting of the leading women. Looking 
at the bright, interested faces around me, 
I said: 

“You did not write me about the last 
school meeting, but I suppose that you all 
voted as usual.’’ 

Instantly a queer look appeared on the 
brows of the friends; they glanced from 





one to the other somewhat as might young 
delinquents caught in a failure to obey 
instructions. There was an embarrassed 
silence, and then one of the older women 
said: 

“We were hoping that you would not 
ask us, but the fact is everybody forgot 
all about it. Not only did we forget, but 
the school officials neglected to put up the 
usual notice, and it was only by appealing 
to the few men there were near the school- 
house that enough persons were secured 
to secure a quorum.” 

In this case the election was of small 
moment, every one agreeing that the trus- 
tee in office should be reélected; but it 
was a pity that the women could not have 
remembered the occasion, as an expres- 
sion of their wish to exercise even the 
smallest political right. It must be re- 
called that an attempt was made to de- 
prive the women of the State of the right 
of school suffrage recently, in the State 
Legislature, when the whole body of 
school statutes was revised. The pro- 
tests of the advocates of women’s en- 
franchisement secured modifications of 
the laws, which continued to the women 
the privilege they have so long enjoyed. 
After all these efforts in their behalf, it 
will be particularly discouraging, if they 
do not avail themselves of their rights 
and vote in large numbers at the August 
elections. 

In my last letter I spoke of the proposed 
memorial to Margaret Fuller (Countess 
Ossoli) which has long been contemplated 
here. Since that date much has been 
done. It is to take the form of a Library, 
and already contributions have been se- 
cured, The Point o’ Woods Association 
will give a lot ina convenient location, and 
several considerable sums have been do- 
nated. A _ tasteful building will be 
erected, to be called ‘‘The Margaret 
Fuller Memorial,” and the writer will be 
grateful, not only for contributions of 
money, but for any valuable memorabilia 
which it may be possible to secure. As 
the gifted and unfortunate woman lost her 
life in a shipwreck just off this spot, it is 
most suitable that there should be here 
some permanent building to preserve her 
memory. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Davis, John Brown’s only sister, 
the youngest of the family of sixteen 
children, is now 68 years of age and lives 
in St. Johns, Mich. 

The Women’s Political Equality Clubs 
in the county of Wyoming, N. Y., met in 
convention at Warsaw, on July 17. The 
principal address was made by Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt. 

The hospital ship Maine committee at 
London has received a gift of $5000 from 
Mrs. Alfred Corning Clark, of New York, 
with a request that it be devoted to the 
aid of the 9th United States infantry 
wounded, 

“Ellis Meredith,’ whose review of Mr. 
John Cotton Dana’s article we published 
last week, is Mrs. L. M. Stansbury, editor 
of the Western Club Woman of Denver, 
and one of the most brilliant newspaper 
women of Colorado. 

Miss Clara Tschudi promises five bio- 
graphical studies of the notable women of 
Napoleon’s reign, and her ‘‘Marie Antoi- 
nette’’ and “Eugénie,’”’ as wellas ‘‘The 
GreatNapoleon’s Mother,’’assure the forth- 
coming biographies of a hearty welcome. 

Clara Barton, the noted Red Cross 
worker, was once asked, ‘‘What is the 
best number to have on a committee?” 
Remembering how often she had been 
compelled to perform duties which should 
have been attended to by committees, 
Miss Barton replied, dryly: ‘‘Three, if 
one is sick and another can’t come,”’ 

Miss Ellen Morton is an agent of the 
University Avenue Methodist Official 
Board, of Syracuse, N. Y. Her duties 
consist in the collecting of pledges for the 
church’s finances and benevolences, visit- 
ing among the congregations, and looking 
up absent and missing members. At two 
other Syracuse churches, womén are thus 
employed. 

Mrs. Mary Church Terrill, of Washing- 
ton, among the educated, intelligent col- 
ored women of this country is an acknowl- 
edged leader, a woman of exceptional 
natural ability, developed by years of 
Continental travel and study. A gradu- 
ate of Oberlin, she was the first col- 
ored woman in the United States to 
receive an offer to serve on the faculty of 
a college of Oberlin’s standing. She was 
also the first colored woman to be made 
trustee of the public schools of Washing- 
ton. 

Miss Pearl Starr, the woman physician 
who, while suffering from blood poisoning, 
made a diagnosis of her case and studied 
it, died at the Homeopathic Hospital, 
Pittsburg, Pa., recently. Since April 11, 
when the brave woman first acquainted 
her family with her condition, and calmly 
announced to them that her days were 
numbered, she maintained the same stead- 








fast composure. She left medical treatises, 
which are to be published; several essays, 
which are to be the property of the Wo- 
man’s Homeopathic Association; a record 
of her case, her diary and will; and letters 
which have come to her from al) parts of 
the world, from people who read of her 
strange Case, 


Mrs. E. 8. Starr, horticultural editor of 
The Public Ledger, of Philadelphia, has 
on the window sill next to her desk a 
beehive in active operation. The bees 
rifle the neighboring candy stores and the 
flowers of the public squares for sweets, 
but Mrs. Starr denies that they are plun- 
derers. She declares that they are the 
most faithful of city officials, and work 
from early morning until dewy eve, pol- 
lenizing the city flowers, taking their pay 
as they go along. Forty pounds of honey 
have been taken from the hive in one 
year, 








AS BIG AS ASEA. 


Perhaps no lake can lay so great claim 
upon the tourist and pleasure seeker as 
can Lake Winnepesaukee. Its every en- 
vironment leads to health and pleasure, 
and that these are the salient qualities 
which have made the lake famous, is 
shown by the great and ever increasing 
number who seek annually the resorts 
with which the shores of Winnepesaukee 
abound. The shore line of the lake 
measures more than a hundred and eighty 
miles, and its surface, of nearly three 
billion square feet, is dotted with islands 
numbering not far from three hundred, 
some of which are mere specks, while 
others in area cover several hundred 
acres. The rugged shore line, with its 
innumerable bays, inlets, harbors and the 
many islands furnish thousands of admi- 
rable sites for camps and summer homes, 

To reach the resorts on Winnepesaukee 
is an easy matter, inasmuch as the train 
service to Weirs at one end and Alton 
Bay at the opposite end, is so arranged as 
to enable the Steamer Mt. Washington to 
make two round trips of the lake daily. 
The trip over the lake is a delightful one, 
and in making the tour, landings are 
made at Weirs, Alton Bay, Centre Harbor, 
Wolfboro, and Bear and Long Islands, 
The Mt. Washington is a staunch craft, 
and sufficiently large to accommodate a 
thousand or more people. The boat is 
famed for the dinner it serves, and a most 
delectable one it is, too. 

The Passenger department of the Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad has issued a bro- 
chure named ‘‘Lakes and Streams,’”’ which 
is sent to any address upon receipt of a 
two-cent stamp, and the Winnepesaukee 
Tourist Folder, together with an Excur- 
sion Book, is sent free upon application. 





To THE Drear.—A rich lady, cured of 
her Deafness and Noises in the Head by 
Dr. Nicholson’s Artificial Ear Drums, 
gave $10,000 to his Institute, so that deaf 
people unable to procure the Ear Drums 
may have them free. Address No. 4462 D, 
The Nicholson Institute, 780 Eighth 
Avenue, New York. 


To Real Estate Owners 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in baggy order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 
The applicant is a business man of experience, 
and has been connected with this office for ten 
years. The best of references and recommenda. 
tions will be furnished. 














Boston & Albany R. R. 


Through Train and Car Service, 
in effect April 29, 1900. 


TWO FAST TRAINS 


‘*North Shore”’ 
Special Fa 
Via Lake Shore Via Mich. Cen, 


Lv. Boston 10.45 a.m. 2.00 P. M. 
Due Albany 4.10 P.M. 7.35 “ 
‘* Syracuse 7.55 “ 11.40 “* 
* Rochester 9.40 * 1.30 a.m. 
* Buffalo 11.40 “* 
* Toledo 5.55 A.M. 
* Detroit 8.15 “ 
* Chicago 11.50 “* 4.00 P.M. 





The Finest Pullman Cars will be run on 
these trains. A. 8S. HANSON, 
Gen. Passgr. Agent. 








The attention of Ladies desiring 
WHITE WAISTS is called to the 
attractive display at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 
144 Tremont Street. 


This is a truly white season, and it 
is evident that Miss Fisk has pre- 
pared for it. 





AMUSEMENTS. 


souarz | heatre. 


SQUARE 


21 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 168 Tremont St. 





Summer Season. 
Daily at 2and8 P.M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, AUGUST 6, 


The Man From Mexico. 


PRICES: 


Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50c. 
Matinees, 10c., 25c., 50¢. 


the §6 FR 7” 
GLOVE SHOE 


is the most comfort- 
able foot-wear for 
this season of the 
year. 

Made on the most 
improved last. Hand- 
sewed. Turned. No 
breaking in. 


Price - - = = $3.50 
Parlor. Lady attend- 
ant. 


Prices: { 

















Room 39, 


THE NEW 
SUMMERLAND 


Cool, Restful 
Nova Scotia 


COUNTRY AND SEASHORE. 
A PERFECT VACATION RESORT. 


The most popular and 
direct route is by the 


Yarmouth Ling 


Fast Mail Express Steamers sail from LEWIS 
WHARF, OSTON, at 2 P.M.every TUES- 
DAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, connecting 
at Yarmouth by boat and train for all points in 
the Maritime Provinces. 

For guide books, descriptive folders, and other 
information, address nearest ticket office, or 


H. F, HAMMOND, Agent, 


YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP GO, 


(LIMITED), 
43 Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


MISS GAFFNEY 


270 Boylston Street 
HYGIENIC TREATMENT OF HEAD, FACE, 
AND NECK 


7 Temple Place, 








Hairdressing, Shampooing, Manicur- 
ing, and Chiropody 


Removing and preventing wrinkles, and im- 
proving the complexion, by restoring muscular 
tone, and tissue building, without the use of cos- 
metics or steaming. Appointments made tor 
strictly private treatment at office. Head 
Treated for Congestion, Falling Hair, and 
Baldness, Testimonials from distinguished 
men and women of Boston. 


25c. A SHARE 


The Home Extension Mining Co. controls 
18 lots near the heart of Leadville, and adjoinin; 
the property of the celebrated HOME MININ 
CO., whose enormous ore chutes have been traced 
to the Home Extension property, and evidently 
meet and cross under it. 

To make final payments upon the property and 
provide necessary funds to sink a shaft, 100,000 
shares of its stock are now offered at 25 cents a 
share ‘par $1). 

Rents alone from storesand dwellings pa 
the property will yield a substantial and s' ily 
increasing revenue; but there is every reason to 
believe that the mines underlying the property 
will, in the near future,be as great dividend payers 
as the HOME, which is now paying 50 per cent, 
monthly dividends oa its entire capital. 

Prospectus and full particulars on application. 
HOME EXTENSION MINING CO., Dept. T, 64 
Equitable Bidg., Boston. 


Trees, 

Shrubs, 

Vines, 

Hardy Plants 


You pay but one profit In buying 
of us. Weare the largest growers 
of all hardy stock in New England, 
and our prices are the lowest 
known. We send expert men, 
without charge, to give advice as 
to proper planting and arrange- 
ment of private grounds and 
estates. 
Call at our office, 102 State St., Boston, or visit 
nurseries at Shady Hill Station, Mass., B. & M. 
R. R. Unique catalogues sent on application. 


SHADY HILL NURSERY 60. 


102 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE NEW Day. 


BY RICHARD WATSON GILDER. 


The night was dark, though sometimes a 
faint star 

A little while a little space made bright. 

Dark was the night, and like an iron bar 

Lay heavy on the land, till o'er the sea 

Slowly, within the east, there grew a light 

Which half was starlight, and half seemed 
to be 

The herald of a greater. The pale white 

Turned slowly to pale rose, and up the height 

Of heaven slowly ciimbed. The gray sea 
grew 

Rose-colored like the sky. A white gull 
flew 

Straight toward the utmost boundary of the 
east 

Where slowly the rose gathered and in- 
creased. 


It was as on the opening of a door 

By one who in his hand a lamp doth hold, 
(Its flame yet hidden by the garment’s fold) 
The still air moves, the wide room is less 


dim, 

More bright the east became; the ocean 
turned ; 
Dark, and more dark against the brighten- 

ing sky; 


Sharper against the sky the long sea-line ; 
The hollows of the breakers on the shore 
Were green like leaves whereon no sun doth 
shine, 
Though white the outer branches of the tree. 
From rose to red the level heaven burned. 
Then sudden, as if a sword fell from on high, 
A blade of gold flashed on the ocean’s rim. 


——<_-  — — 


For the Woman's Journal. 
A REFUGE FROM THE WORLD. 


BY HANNAH OTIS BRUN. 





A fair retreat has won me, 
And ever lures me back 
From fields of strife and action, 
In world-wide bivouac. 


’Tis where perennial roses 
Embower the cottage home, 

The vine and fig cast shadows, 
And rich pomegranates bloom, 


And weary travellers linger 
In the shadows on the way, 
While poplar leaves are twinkling 
In the breezes from the bay. 


The poplar leaves are twinkling 
And fruitage clusters fair, 

For the orchards link the homesteads 
In a chain of plenty there. 


The orchards link the homesteads 
With pennants green unfurled, 
And good folks keep their garments 
white 
Unspotted from the world. 


As the ripple of a zephyr 
On a mirror-placid stream, 
Is the noise of war and tumult 
To the spirit of my dream; 


For no trouble mars the visage 
And no thoughts of earth distract 
The quiet sect that gathers 
To hold its creed intact. 


One day is as a thousand, 
And the years go by as one; 
No milestone for the ages 
Nor the changing of the sun; 
It might be dawn in Eden; 
Perchance, milleunial noon; 
The anthem from the convent 
Is a medieval tune. 
Anon, a siren whisper comes 
With sound of martial tramp: 
“Your peace is of the cloister— 
Deserters from the camp!”’ 
But aspen leaves are quivering 
In a gold and emerald sheen, 
And all the ways are shaded 
And all the vistas green. 
Santa Clara, Cal. 


AT GLENWOOD. 
BY 8S. L. BACON. 

The sharp bends and twisted curves in 
the road caused the train to lurch and roll 
with a motion which made one-half the 
passengers sick and the other half cross. 
The air was hot and close; against the 
fast shut windows the snowflakes whirled, 
and the sky was a dull lead color. 

Among the passengers was a girl of 
fifteen who sat alone, wrapped closely ina 
long, black ulster. Her pretty yellow hair 
was hidden by a thick veil, and her eyes 
were closed wearily. She had been travel- 
ling all night, and feltlonely and tired in 
body and mind. 

Two weeks ago Mildred Preston had 
been happy; celebrating her fifteenth birth- 
day with laughter, merriment, and joy. 
It seemed that a century must have passed 
since she stood in that brightly lighted 
parlor, surrounded by every luxury, re- 
ceiving congratulations on every side— 
not on her birthday only, but for having 
been awarded the highest prize at the 
Art School. She could see vividly her 
father’s proud and happy face, and after 
the guests were gone, and they were alone 
together, he had put his arms about her, 
kissing her fondly. 

“Proud of you, my darling? Aye, more 
than that, Iam most grateful to God for 
my little daughter.” 

Her heart had quickened with pleasure 





at his words, and she had lain awake that 
night from sheer happiness, Now it 
had all been taken from her. 

When the news that the house of Pres- 
ton & Clark had suspended payment first 
came, Mildred did not understand fully 
what it meant. But if she could not un- 
derstand that, she could only too well 
comprehend the awful tidings which so 
soon followed, of her father’s death. 
Heart failure, the doctors called it. Per- 
haps it was. No one, least of all Mildred, 
knew how strong had been the battle he 
had made against this inevitable ruin; but 
he had succumbed before it, and it was 
Mildred who had now to face it alone. 

She hardly knew, in the first bitterness 
of grief, how things were decided. After- 
wards she learned she was to go to her 
father’s sister in Kentucky. She scarcely 
heard the well-meant attempts at consola- 
tion from her friends. She felt stunned 
and apathetic. Only once, when she came 
upon the picture, her triumphant picture, 
the tears rushed into her eyes. 

“Trenholm; your station, Miss.”’ 

The conductor touched her shoulder 
and handed down her valise and bundles, 
Mildred was not used to travelling alone. 
She felt awkward and ignorant as she 
stepped to the platform and went into 
the dingy little office. 

‘Is there any one to meet Miss Pres- 
ton?”’ 

She looked at the man behind the desk 
imploringly. Her loneliness seemed sud- 
denly to overpower her. 

“Dun know,” 

He went to the door and looked out 
upon the fast falling snow. 

**Like as not the roads air too bad fur 
the critters. What’s the place you’re 
goin’ to?” 

‘Glenwood; the Sherman’s.”’ 

“Oh, six miles on! Well, sit down, 
I’low something will come ‘long byme- 
by.”’ 

He pushed forward a chair. The girl 
sat down, resting her head upon her hand. 
Through the cracked window-pane the 
wind came in with icy breath. It cut and 
lashed against ber face. It was an hour, 
and it seemed longer, when finally the 
man came in stamping the snow from his 
boots, 

“The cayrt’s come, 
glad of it.’’ 

She followed him to where stood an 
open wagon, drawn by a sturdy little 
mule. The driver, a withered old darky, 
limped forward, touching his worn hat 
brim. 

“Howdy, Mistis? I s’pect you tink 
Peter nebber wuz gwine git here; de 
roads is so mighty bad de muls he kin jes’ 
git erlong, but we dun git here at las’, you 
kin bet on a Kentucky nigger.” 

He hoisted her up to the front seat, and 
clambered up adroitly, gathering up the 
reins. The snow had ceased; on either 
side of the road white, drifted heaps were 
piled. 

‘“‘Has my aunt any children?” asked 
Mildred, as she watched her escort’s 
efforts to encourage the tired little beast 
out of a walk. 

Peter hesitated. She fancied a troubled 
look crossed his wrinkled face, 

‘*Nary a chile; nary one,” 

“I thought she had a son; it seems to 
me I heard so.” 

‘‘Naw, she ain’t got no son, nary one. 
Ole Mis’, she don’t want no chillun. 
Thar’s me an’ Lecty, we ain’t never had 
no chillun, What you want wid ’em?— 
allus triflin’ an’ good fur noth’n’.” 

*‘And she lives there all alone, with no 
one?”’ 

‘*Me an’ Lecty’s thar; whatdo you want 
wid no mo’? ’Fo’ de war thar wa’n’t 
nuth’n’ but comp’ny, comp’ny. Ole Massa 
he jes’ mak’n’ tings buzz, an’ de nigger 
squeak’n’ fiddles an’ danc’n’ down in de 
cabins till daybreak. Tink I ain’t seed 
some times! My land!” 

The road wound in and out, they 
crossed a covered bridge, and, finally, came 
into a narrow path through the woods. 
Just beyond, through the trees, a small 
frame building showed itself. The white 
snow rested upon the low, slanting roof, 
clinging to the straggling vine which 
adorned the porch. 

**You ain’t never seed Glenwood ’f’ de 
war. Dis here ain’t Glenwood, ’tain’t 
nuth’n’ but de oberseer’s house, he wuz 
nuth’n’ but po’ white trash nohow, an’ 
that close he would’n’ give you er drink 
ef you wuz suff’r’n’ from snake bites!”’ 

He reined up abruptly. 

**But we all’s liv’n’ here now, sence ole 
Massa’s place wuz burnt down, down to 
de groun’. Ain’t nebber hearn ’bout dat? 
*’Pears to me you don’t know no mo’ 
*bout de war den er Jack Snapper, what 
nebber come out.”’ 

He lifted her out with the air of a Lord 
Chesterfield. Mildred went up the narrow 
walk to the silent house. There was not 
a sign of life anywhere, nothing but the 
white snow around and about her. 

**Jes’ open de do’ an’ walk in,” the 
voice of Peter called to her. 

She turned the knob and entered the 
low pitched room. It was empty, but as 


I reckon you're 





she stood forlornly on the threshold the 
silence was suddenly broken. A tall, thin 
old negress peered into the room, then 
hastened forward and flung her arms 


about the girl. 
“Howdy! howdy! You Marse Ranney’s 
chile! My! honey, but ef you don’ favor 


him, de liv’n’ image! I nussed Marse 
Ranny, I did; he wa’n’t fur hav’n’ nobody 
gib him catnip tea ’cept’n twuz me, 
Lemme take your cloak, honey.” 

She forced the girl gently into a chair, 
and removed her hat. Her rough, black 
fingers lingered caressingly upon the soft 
hair. 

‘Jes’ like Marse Ranny’s, jes’ exactly— 
you sart’n’y is his chile.” 

She hurried away, to return with a cup 
of tea and a plate of thin biscuit. With 
the rest and refreshment, Mildred found 
voice to inquire for her aunt. The old 
woman sank down on the floor, clasping 
the girl’s knees. Her yellow turbaned 
head turned away. 

“You mus’n’ take it hard, honey, no 
you mus’n’, Ole Mis’, she’s mighty 
po’ly; she don’ nebber see nobody. She 
ain’t tuk notice er nuth’n’, jes’ sot dar day 
an’ night, day an’ night, study’n’ ’bout’’— 

She broke off abruptly. 

“Well, go on.”’ 

IT spec’ ole Lecty better keep quiet. 
I reckon dis nigger kin hol’ her mouf 
shut,” 

“No, tell me,”’ said the girl; “itis right 
for me to know.” 

Her voice held the imperative ring of 
her father’s, her face wore the command 
his had so often worn. The old woman 
rocked herself uneasily, her voice was 
lowered almost to a mutter. 

‘*Ain’t you nebber hearn of your cousin? 
Ain’t you nebber knowed ole Mis’ had er 
son, young Maree Ralph?” 

“IT thought so, but Peter said my aunt 
had no children.” 

‘“Law’se! Dat nigger sart’n’y kin lie, 
he jes’ soon lie as eat. Don’ you b’lieve 
him, chile, you list’n to me, Marse Ralph, 
he wuz jes’ as pretty! my goodness! 
straight an’ tall as de ole massa hisself. 
An’ allus giv’n’ Lecty snuff an’ terbacky.”’ 

She sighed, recollections of the good 
old days making her eyes misty. 

‘*He wa’n’ born fur trubble, he could’n’ 
stan’ it, an’ when de war come an’ dar 
wa’n’t nuth’n’, he jes’ pack up an’ quit. 
De night befor’, he come out here in de 
kitchen, I nebber no mo’ spect’n’ him, fur 
all his face wuz white as de dough I wuz 
knead’n’. ‘Lecty,’ he say, ‘Lecty, if I 
wuz dead you’d take keer of de res’, 
wouldn’ you? You'd nebber leave ’em?” 
‘Go ’way,’ says I. ‘Go ’way, what you 
want talk bout dy’n fur? You ain’t no 
mo’ ready fur de angel Ga’brel den he is 
fur you.’ An’ I went on laugh’n’ at him, 
but he walked roun’ de kitchen mighty 
restless like, an’ pres’n’y he come up an’ 
say, ‘Lecty, I wish | wuz er leetle baby to- 
night an’ you wuz rock’n’ me to sleep like 
you use todo.’ An’ den, befo’ I knowed 
it, he wuz gone, an’ Peter come in to say 
how dar wuz er hayr in de trap, an’ I wuz 
jes’ dat distracted I clean forgot ’bout 
Marse Ralph. Butde next morn’n’ dar 
wa’n’t nuth’n’ to be seed of him nowhar, 
an’ pres’n’y ole Mis’ come in like she wuz 
plum’ crazy, wid er leetle slip of paper 
sayin’ how he wuz gone away, ’kase he 
could’n’ stan’ it no mo’, an’ he wuz gwine 
make some money, or die, one. I ’clar’ I 
‘lowed ole Mis’ wuz gwine crazy, she come 
mighty nigh to it. But ole Massa, he jes’ 
say, ‘Coward,’ an’ shet his mouf tight. 
It’s been nine years now, an’ nary er 
word. Ole Massa, he died, you know, an’ 
now if it wa’n’t fur Peter an’ me, I dun 
know whar ole Mis’ would be. She don’t 
keer fur nuth’n’, jes’ study’n’ all day 
"bout Marse Ralph, an’ be ain’t nebber 
come back.”’ 

She rose, hobbled over and threw a 
stick of wood on the fire. 

“T gwine carry ole Mis’ some tea, now, 
I’ll ax her if she don’t want to see Marse 
Ranny’s chile.”’ 

She came back presently, her black face 
aglow. 

“Ole Mis’, she say come up; jes’ go 
right up in de fustroom. Ole Mis’, she 
actu’ lly gwine see you.”’ 

The room Mildred entered was better 
than the others. Heavy curtains shut 
out the cold. There were pictures on the 
walls. Before the fire, in a worn rocker, 
a dull, gray figure sat with thin fingers 
closed listlessly upon her lap. She turned 
her dark, tear-dimmed eyes upon the girl, 
who somewhat timidly advanced towards 
her. 

‘“‘Who are you? what do you want?” 

With quick impulse the girl knelt down 
by her, taking her thin, claw-like hand in 
her own warm ones. 

**T am Mildred Preston, Randolph Pres- 
ton’s child. I have come to be with you, 
aunty, if you will let me.” 

The hot tears fell upon the hand she 
held. The other pushed her back a little, 
and with one hand raised her head, look- 
ing at her intently. 

‘‘Randolph’s child, yes—yes, you are 
like him—blue eyes, yellow hair; his were 
blue, too, but his hair was dark and used 





to curl a little, and he had a little scar on 
his cheek.”’ 

‘Papa's bair was like mine,’’ said Mil- 
dred, puzzled. But her aunt did not heed 
her. 

**And he had such a pretty mouth, with 
dimples like a girl,’’ she went on. 

Her hand loosened its hold. She had 
forgotten; her mind had gone back to the 
past whose memories haunted her for- 
ever. 

**You see how ’tis, chile,’’ Lecty said, as 
she lighted the girl to bed. ‘‘It’s been so 
a long time now; me an’ Peter runs dis 
ranch, an’ mighty low down ‘tis, too. 
Peter, he looks atter de garden in de sum- 
mer, an’ I sells aiggs an’ butter, but it’s 
mighty po’ show. Ole Mis’, she don’ eat 
no mo’ den er sparrow, an’ she don’t keer 
fur nuth’n’. I’s got er leetle cash in de 
heel of my stock’n’ under de brick in de 
kitch’n, but it’s gwing mighty fas’, jes’ er 
question how long we gwing hang to- 
gether, an’ dar’s Peter swap’n’ lies wid all 
de niggers in de country, ’bout how fine 
t’ings is here, an’ how ole Mis’ don’t have 
nuth’n short of honey an’ waffles fur 
breakfast. He kin lie, he kin. An’ when 
I ax him whar his soul’s gwing to, he say 
somebody’s got to keep up de name, an 
he gwine do it if he do burn fur it. Sech 
er fool nigger!’’ 

Her pride in Peter showed itself plainly 
as she spoke, and she began preparing a 
meal for him with extra care, 

The days came and went. Mrs. Sher- 
man grew used to the girl and even de- 
pendent upon her. Mildred, broken- 
hearted and crushed, found here occupa- 
tion, the great healer of all wounds, in 
doing for others and forgetting self. 

She looked after the house and tried to 
persuade her aunt to take an interest in it. 
As the spring came, letters from friends 
reached her, many asking visits from her. 
One from her old school chum read: — 

“You should not neglect your art, 
Milly. Come, and while with me take it 
up again; you owe it to yourself.” 

She was closing the letter, when Lecty 
came in and sat down on the edge of the 
bed disconsolately. 

‘I dun know what in de name of de 
good Lawd we gwine do, Miss Milly. De 
stock’n’ ain’t got but one piece of money 
in it. I spec’ we jes’ better all turn ober 
an’ die!’ 

‘*Nonsense,”’ said the girl bravely. ‘‘Go 
and make some biscuit, and I'll try and 
see what can be done,” 

It was the next day she opened a trunk 
hitherto fast locked, and took out paints, 
brushes, and canvas. She carried them off 
to her own room and began to paint. She 
had expected to study artin Europe. She 
would study it here, here among the sweet 
spring airs, the blossoming trees, the fair 
green of the earth. 

Over there to the west were the ruins 
of the old house. She would paint them 
with the sun going down, softening the 
charred remains. And the growth of 
sycamore-trees at the back, and below 
them the little clear stream, about which 
the long-stemmed yellow iris grew. 

She worked steadily and well. When 
her picture was completed she looked at 
it critically. It was better than the one 
which had carried off the prize at the Art 
School. 

The next day she sent it to her former 
teacher with a short letter, in which she 
asked that it might be put where there 
was a chance for it to be sold, adding that 
she was in need of the money, and would 
be glad of even a small payment. 

She did not wait to hear fro.a it. In 
the warm spring days she went bravely to 
work, sketching the old mill pond with 
its lily beds and lazy cattle standing knee 
deep to drink, even the dilapidated boat 
and broken oar. 

The picture was not quite completed, 
when there came a note inclosing a check. 
There were kind words from her teacher, 
with a few helpful remarks, and, at the 
close, he said-— 

“Your picture has done remarkably 
well. The gentleman who bought it is 
anxious to know where the scene is 
sketched.”’ 

Mildred’s heart throbbed with joy, and 
her prayers that night were full of thanks- 
giving. 

She sent her next picture with more 
courage. She called it, “As it used to 
be.” 

A man passing the store where it was 
exhibited paused, arrested by the sight. 
He was tall and well made, with a thin 
face, unhappy and haggard; upon which 
all the degradation of the soul was writ- 
ten. He looked at the picture with intent 
eyes. 

The bridge across the pond, the willow- 
trees, the old boat. He had travelled far 
and in many places. He had stooped to 
much that was unworthy, to much that 
was evil; but go where he would, do 
what he would, there had been the mem- 
ory always of a scene like this, 

And he had left it with a heart un- 
stained, clear as the shining water,—a 
heart full of ambition, high hopes, and 
promises; these in turn to give place to 








ingratitude, selfishness, and degradation, 
He bought the picture. In his heart 
shame fought for his better self. Hig 
companions missed him; but, when they 
sought him out, he was moody and 
morose. 

The third picture which Mildred finished 
was of the little house itself. She had 
made it more comfortable now, and flow- 
ers grew about it and the walks were 
trim. On the porch Mrs. Sherman’s chair 
was placed, for she had been persuaded to 
come down now. The .clematis vine 
trailed about the railing. In the back- 
ground appeared Peter, with a wheel- 
barrow. Skillfully she put in the touches, 
She felt that it was her best. 

Men and women passed and repassed, 
some looking at it carelessly and some 
not at all. Among them was one man 
with a face which had been beautiful—a 
face in which the soul was struggling now 
for life. Standing there looking at it, 
words long forgotten came to him: “I will 
arise and go to my father, and say, Father 
I have sioned against heaven and against 
thee, and am po more worthy to be called 
thy son.” 

Mildred and her aunt were on the 
porch together in the soft twilight of the 
August day. The drowsy hum of the lo- 
custs sounded around them. In the 
kitchen Lecty was singing softly :-- 

‘De angel Ga’brel blow his horn, 
Come, Jesus, come; 
I’s been wait’n’, wait’n’,”’— 

There was a sound of wheels coming 
swiftly down the road. Then a man 
jumped from a low buggy and advanced 
up the walk. He had blue eyes, and his 
hair curled a little over the temple. The 
tall figure in the arm-chair rose suddenly, 
and put out her hands as though to steady 
herself. Her lips quivered, her half- 
frightened eyes searched his face. Mil- 
dred shrank back with quick beating 
heart. 

He came nearer then. ‘The only son 
of his mother, and she a widow!” 

In the kitchen Lecty’s voice rose and 
fell. 

“T’s been wait’n’, wait’n’, wait’n’!’’ 
—Good Housekeeping. 





IN ART CIRCLES. 

Miss Lucy A. Flannigan, of Wethers- 
field, Conn., who received the award of 
the Paige scholarship, from the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, will sail for Europe 
this month. The studies which won 
these prizes are on exhibition at the 
museum, where they will remain through 
the summer. Miss Flannigan will receive 
$800 a year for two years, and every three 
months will report to Mr. Walter Gay, of 
Paris, who has been chosen to represent 
the trustees, when he will examine her 
work, and make a report of her progress 
from time to time. Every few months 
specimens of the work will be sent over 
to be examined by the committee, which 
reserves the right to discontinue the privi- 
leges of the scholarship should improve- 
ment not be satisfactory. 

Miss Laura C. Hills, the talented minia 
turist, has been engaged by the Boston Wo- 
man’s Educational and Industrial Union 
to produce the designs and programme 
for an artistic entertainment to be held 
next winter in Mechanics Hall, It will 
entail a vast amount of work, and prom- 
ises in Miss Hill’s hands to be of a beauty 
ona par with anything that she does in 
the decorative line. Her ‘‘Pageant of the 
Year,” was a highiy dramatic and poetic 
spectacle which will be long remembered. 

To-day the woman illustrator shares 
with man the appreciation of the art edi- 
tor, and beyond that verdict there can be 
no reasonable appeal, says Regina Arm- 
strong, in the Critic. Indeed, many pub- 
lishers hold that certain qualities of pic- 

— <<< 


“*Tt ts an Ill Wind 
That Blows Nobody Good.’” 


That small ache or pain or 
weakness ts the ** ill wind’” 
that directs your attention to 
the necessity of purifying 
your blood by taking Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. Then your 
whole body receives good, 
for the purified blood goes 
tingling to every organ. 
is the great remedy for all 
ages and both sexes. 

Dyspepsia — “ Complicated with 
lever and kidney trouble, I suffered for 
years from dyspepsta, arth severe pairs. 
Hood's Sarsaparilla made me strong and 
hearty.”” ¥. B. Emerton, Auburn, Me. 
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torial interpretation are distinctly the 
faculty of woman’s delicacy and insight 
to portray, and especially is this true of 
the studies and compositions depicting 
child life. One of the first conspicuous 
workers in this field was Maud Humpbrey. 
Her association with the Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., who now control the right of 
reproducing her water-color work, came 
about through a picture that she had 
given a friend, who framed and hung it 
in the company’s store. The firm at once 
recognized the commercial value of her 
method and sent for the young artist, 
giving her a child’s book to illustrate. 
The order was the beginning of a large 
amount of work that she bas executed for 
them — calendars, studies, cards, and 
books,—the book illustrated by Maud 
Humphrey being a yearly feature of their 
business. One of the best and latest of 
these is ‘‘Sleepy-Time Stories,’’ by Maud 
Ballington Booth. F. M. A. 


>_> -—- 


WOMEN IN FRANCE. 








In writing of the second International 
Congress of Women just held in Paris, 
Mrs. Jennie June Croly describes the 
status of the married woman in France in 
an interesting manner. The unmarried 
woman is the only one who has any liberty 
of action in thatcountry. Quite recently, 
through the long persistent effort of 
Madame Schmabl, the right to use her 
own earnings was secured to the woman 
worker. But if she is married she cannot 
draw them out of the bank without her 
husband’s written consent. If she is un- 
married, they are at her free disposal. 
This discrimination, said Mrs. Croly, is 
the reason why 10 per ceut. of the children 
are born out of marriage in France, and 
inspires the effort thatis now being made 
to compel the father to become legally 
responsib‘e for the support of his illegiti- 
mate child. 

Both men and women joined freely and 
excitedly in the free discussions which fol- 
lowed the addresses of the Congress, a 
fact which seems strange to an American 
woman; but it is the only way that women 
can bring their point of view before the 
men or induce them to listen to what they 
have to say. The attitude of the Ameri- 
can woman is above all others strange to 
them. That she does not usually speak 
French, so as to be understood by a French 
audience, stamps her as a barbarian, 
though her auditors do not understand a 
word of English. 


————““_@.:e- 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


KENTUCKY. 
SHAMBFUL SCENES IN GEORGETOWN 
COURT. 


LEXINGTON, Ky. JuLY 26, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Will your readers withdraw their atten- 
tion from our sorrows in China, and our 
sins in the Philippines, long enough to 
look upon the troubles in Kentucky? 

Men say women have no business in 
politics. Some of the men in Kentucky 
lately said that women were a good deal 
responsible for unhappy conditions in the 
politics of this fair state. But when the 
sons of Kentucky refuse to give her daugh- 
ters a voice or vote on subjects where the 
“life, liberty, and happiness’”’ of every 
citizen is at stake, ought they to say 
that women are chiefly to blame for the 
disorders that disgrace this beautiful 
land? 

Come now, let us reason together? 
Ought mothers, sisters, and wives to be 
blamed for the action of men in offices, 
into which women have had no part in 
putting them? Can women be fairly 
blamed when bad men make bad laws; 
agree upon acts of unjustice, fraud, and 
oppression; malign half the citizens of the 
State; try to blacken the names, and take 
the lives of innocent men in a political in- 
trigue, and allow the red-handed murderer 
ef the young man (who might have lived 
to devote his talent to some real good to 
his fellow citizens when experience had 
proved that selfish ambition did not avail) 
to go “‘unwhipt of justice? That murderer 
is practically unsought! All the time, 
talents, and money of Mr. Goebel’s friends 
are being spent in a malignant attempt to 
“hang Taylor and disgrace the Republi- 
can party,” as their eminent lawyer, 
Judge James A. Scott, said they wanted 
to do. 

No real effort is being made to appre- 
hend and punish the murderer. ‘The 
scene in the beautiful little town of 
Georgetown today, in this far-famed blue- 
grass region, is one to make angels veil 
their faces. 

In that Jittle town of many schools and 
churches, fair, good women, and brave, 
talented men, a strange scene is going on. 
Innocent men, some of them men of edu- 
cation and talent, plainer men, also 
colored laboring men, are arraigned be- 
fore a jury of their peers. Can a jury of 
ten Goebel men, one Populist, and one 








doubtful Republican, be called ‘“‘peers’’ 
of the Republican members of Governor 
Taylor's official family? The latter are 
charged with complicity in a conspiracy 
to murder Mr. Goebel. Justice Goebel 
(called ironically ‘chief justice’ from the 
amount of legal ability he arrogates to 
himself), and Colonel Campbell (disbar- 
red in Ohio but good enough for this oc- 
casion), these men have secured witnesses 
to prove that heinous crime upon them. 
So they confidently assert. With them 
some lesser lights. 

To defend these prisoners, ten in num- 
ber, nine of them white men, and one a 
young colored man, many of the first law- 
yers and gentlemen in the State have as- 
sembled. Party lines seem forgotten, in 
desire to defend men whom no one be- 
lieves guilty. They are made the victims 
of a political intrigue, in a partisan court, 
with the corrupting influence of a hun- 
dred thousand dollars’ bribe for their ar- 
rest and conviction. The array of legal 
honor and ability is one upon which Ken- 
tuckians, weary of the disgrace that has 
been brought upon their beloved State, 
can look upon with pride and pleasure. 
Major Owens, member of Congress, 
worthy of the great Ashland district, a 
gallant soldier, and an able lawyer, makes 
the perjured, prompted, bribed ‘‘Camp- 
bell immunes”’ writhe and twist, and turn 
red and white by turns, as his shrewd, 
quick cross-questionings reveal their 
weak points, and compel retraction of all 
their statements of the day before. Con- 
fession draws out the fact that ‘Colonel 
Campbell taught me to say that.’’ Gover- 
nor John Young Brown, a courtly gentle- 
man anda lawyer of thirty years’ standing, 
a Democratic ex-governor, and called of 
the people to lead against Goebelism,— 
Judges Simms, Tinsley, Denny, and others 
have volunteered to defend men who have 
been kept in cages like wild beasts for 
months, and are now arraigned for mur- 
der. These gentlemen feel that the honor 
of Kentucky must not let innocent men 
be hounded to their death. 

The first one to be tried is Caleb Pow- 
ers, Secretary of State. He isa college- 
bred man, young and handsome, who has 
won all hearts but those hardened by 
malice and love of gold by his gallant, 
dignified bearing. Conscious truth and 
innocence are written upon his face, as 
he listens to the false accusations of the 
perjured men who look far more guilty 
and tremulous than the man they are 
willing to sacrifice. 

So it goes on from day today. ‘‘Confes- 
sions,’’ extorted by promises of large 
bribes, of knowledge of a plot of which 
Caleb Powers is said to have been the 
leading spirit, urged on by Governor Tay- 
lor, are made only to be retracted under 
cross-examination. On Thursday ‘Cul- 
ton,” charged with complicity in the plot, 
but ever since his arrest enjoying the 
most perfect liberty of city and town, and 
in constant conference with Colonel Camp- 
bell, swore that he had heard Caleb Pow- 
ers say: ‘If no one else would shoot Goebel 
he would doit himself.” On Friday, under 
cross-examination, Culton swore he had 
never heard Caleb Powers utter one word 
of threat, or violence, on the contrary had 
heard him say, ‘‘if there was any such talk 
he would resign his office and go home,” 
This last statement was fully impressed 
upon the jury. Senator Green stated that 
“the’? mountain ‘desperados’ had come 
down, stacked their arms, committed no 
act of violence, endured hardship of sleep- 
ing and eating in the most uncomfortable 
way, had written a petition to the Legisla- 
ture, and gone home! He stated that he 
was afraid of them; that some of them had 
applied for admittance to the Legislature, 
which had been refused; that they had 
tried to force an entrance through the open 
door; but, being repulsed by the sergeant 
at arms, had retired! Being cross-exam- 
ined by Governor Brown, Mr. Green ad- 
mitted that those who thus sought ad- 
mittance to the halls of their own Capitol 
were the members of a committee ap- 
pointed to present a petition from the 
citizens of the mountain districts to their 
representatives to remember their oath of 
fidelity to their constituents, and demand 
that the men they had elected to official 
positions should be allowed to retain 
them and attend to their duties in peace, 
That was all of which these ‘‘desperados” 
were guilty. Let the shades of those who 
presented the “bill of rights” answer if 
this was a crime for which their young 
leader should be shut upin a cage, as if 
he were a wild beast, or arraigned as if he 
was indeed the felon they seek! 

Ah no, men of Kentucky, your sisters, 
wives, and daughters have no part in this 
work, which brings new disgrace upon the 
beautiful land, already too deeply stained 
with the blood of her dead sons. They 
can only suffer with you, weep for you, 
and pray for you! M. G. D. 








NERVOUSNESS is cured by making the 
blood rich and pure with Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. It gives the sweet, refreshing sleep 
of childhood. 





The Woman’s Journal for 1900. 


While other women’s papers are limited to a few subjects, or to special reforms, 
the Woman's JOURNAL gathers the news from ALL fields in which women are inter- 
ested and occupied. Every person who desires to keep in touch with women’s work 
and their organizations must read the WoMAN's JoURNAL. 

One of the leading features of the Woman's JoURNAL for 1900 will be correspond- 


ence from the 
FOUR SUFFRAGE STATES 


Describing the part taken by WomeN Vorers in the coming Presidential cam- 
paign. 

In view of the growing interest and activity of women in Municipal Affairs, the 
Woman's JouRNAL has secured a series of articles on 


Civic and Sociological Work. 


Papers on civic and sociological subjects will be contributed by 

Miss Alice W. Fletcher, who will discuss ‘‘The Indian Women and her Problems.”’ 

Prof, John Graham Brooks, who will write on ‘*The Ethics of Shopping.” 

Prof. Graham Taylor, who will write on “Social Settlement work at Chicago 
Commons.’ 

Mrs. Ellen A. Scrimgeour, President of the Women’s Health Protective Associa- 
tion of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. Helen M. Campbell, author of ‘The Prisoners of Poverty.” 
- Mrs. Cornelius Y, Stevenson, for five years President of the Civic Club of Phila- 

elphia. 
Robert A. Woods, Andover House Boston. 
Miss Laura Fisher, Superintendent of Kindergartens in Boston, and others. 


What Can Womep Do Toward Good City Government ? 


Will be answered by Hon, pg 4 V. Johnson, Mayor of Denver, Col., Hon. Samuel M. 
Jones, Mayor of Toledo, O., Hon. Carter H. Harrison, Mayor of Chicago, and Hon, 
A. R. Kiefer, Mayor of St. Paul, Minn. 

The work ot several great 


National Organizations of Women 


Will be presented in the Woman's JouRNAL, by 

Susan B. Anthony, President, and Carrie Chapman Catt, Organizer, of the National 
American W. 5S. A. 

Mrs. Rebecca D. Lowe, President General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, President of the National W. C. T. U. 

Mrs. Harriet B. Bodge, National President Woman’s Relief Corps. 

The purposes of the International Woman’s Council will be described by the new 
President, Mrs. May Wright Sewall. 

We hope also fur an article from Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, ania Secretary of 
the King’s Daughters. 

A series of reminiscences will include ‘‘Memories of the Civil War,” by Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore. 

“The Association for the Advancement of Women,”’ by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 

“The New England Woman's Club,’’ by Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. 

‘When Women First Went tu Oberlin College,’’ by Rev. Antoinette B. Blackwell. 

Other notable articles promised are 

“Women Nurses in the Army,’’ by U. S. Surgeon Anita McGee, 

‘Factory Inspection,” by Mrs. Fanny B, Ames. 

“Education for Housekeeping,” by Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel. 

“Care of Dependent and Delinquent Children,” by Mrs. H. T. Rainey, Secretary 
Illinois State Board of Charities. 

‘*Birchbay, a Woman’s Camp for Boys,” by Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows. 

“Cremation,’’ by Dr. James R. Chadwick, President of the New England Crema- 
tion Society. 

“The Women of Hawaii,’ by Mrs. Henrietta L. T. Wolcott, lately from Honolulu, 

“What a Scientific Training May Do for Women,”’ by Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

**The School of Housekeeping of the Boston Educational and Industrial Union,” 
by one of its officers. 

Mrs. Lida Calvert Obenchain, the brilliant author of ‘‘Sally Ann’s Experience,” 
and other incisive tales, will also be among the contributors for the year. 

A montbly article from Mrs, Judith W. Andrews, in relation to Pundita Ramabai 
and her work, will be one of the features of the WoMan’s JOURNAL, 

Miss Maud Thompson and Miss Gail Laughlin, well known as thoughtful and 
able writers, will contribute articles on ‘‘Women in the Law,” and “Health Study for 
Workingwomen.” 

Special attention will be given in the WomAN's JOURNAL during the coming year 
to the work of women’s clubs and organizations; to occupations and enterprises in 
which women are engaged; to church activities, educational news, and college 
advantages, 

Portraits of women distinguished in many lines will be presented in the JouRNAL. 

The progress of the SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN in Oregon will be reported, and news 
and methods of suffrage work in the different States will be discussed by officers of 
the State suffrage societies. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Single copies . ‘ ‘ ° ° ‘ ° ‘ ° ‘ . ° $ .05 
Six months ° 1,25 
One Year ° 2.50 
First year on trial to new subscribers 1.50 


CLUB RATES. 


Three subscribers one year in advance, $6.00. 
Six subscribers one year in advance $9.00, and in addition one copy free for one 
year to the person getting up the club of six, 
Sample copies of the Woman's JOURNAL free on application. 
To new subscribers, on trial, three months, 25 cents. 
Twenty Dollar Premuims. 


To any one getting upa club of twenty-five new subscribers at reduced club rate of 
$1.50 in advance, we will give a special premium of Twenty Dollars. These subscrib- 
ers need not all live in the same place. Address 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimously adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America. 

No up-to date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 


HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 














“The Famous North Shore Route.” 


GLOUCESTER 
AyD CAPE ANN! 


The new, spacious, steel steamer 
“CAPE ANN” and the commodious 
“CITY OF GLOUCESTER” 


leave north side Central Wharf, Boston (foot of 
State St.), weather right. Week Daysat 10A.M. 
and 2 and 4.45 P. M.: leave Gloucester at 3 and 
7.30 A.M.and 215 P.M. Sundays leave Boston 
at1015 A. M.and 5.30 P.M.: leave Gloucester at 
3 and 7.30 A. M. and 3.15 P.M, (No 3 A. M. boat 
from Gloucester Monday.) 


ROUND TRIP, 75c. Single tare 
50-TRIP BOOK, $12.50 


E. 8S. MERCHANT, General Manager, 
Boston and Gloucester Steamboat Co. 


THE 


Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


One block from Grand Central Station. 











The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 





Wagon calls daily in } city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 





Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer. 








WANTED. Women of intelligence and energy 

of twenty-five years of age and upwards, to 
engage under salary and commission in a remu- 
nerative investment business in Boston and 
vicinity. Address, giving particulars, R. H., 
Box,178, Boston. ob tse 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 








6 transferred to and _—_ the Grand 
tation FREE OF CHARGE 





The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 


The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


———— 


E. BURLEY, 
Gen. ky and Ticket Agent. 
8S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OORe 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 

Leave Boston and New England points ev 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Koston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fass 
Passenger Trains, ane their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the bes 

Write for beeen itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOO , 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


The Ruias of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 











The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills of f Monterey, 
ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 


Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico. 


Connections made at New Orleans with 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” Magazine, a 
pg vy te pees devoted to the develo o—_ 
of the Pacific coast, will be sent on appl 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


FIRST- CLASS LINE 








Via Rockford, Freeport, Dubuque, Independ 
Waverloo, Webste 9 City, cor Podge, Bendens® 
City, Denison and Council 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 


Buffet-library -smoking cars, sleeping cars, free 
reclining chair cars. bining cars. 

Tickets of saeste of I. C. R. R. and connecting 
lines. . H. HANSON, G. P. A., Chicago. 


THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 








If you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman's Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on ‘all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 

The Home Science Publishing Company, 
Beston, Mass. 
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THE MOTHER AND THE MAN. 
BY GEORGE MORTIMER KOE, 

Some time in the sixties, a Zanesville 
mother of seven children, having had her 
patience exhausted by the evil course of 
ber depraved husband, sent bim adrift. 
She did not appeal to a Divorce Court, nor 
ask for any legal decree of separation, but 
simply announced in a quiet, determined 
way, that henceforth her ways and her 
husband’s lay in opposite directions. The 
husband knew her well evough to know 
that from that announcement there was no 
appeal, and so they forever separated. The 
relatives of the worse than widowed wo- 
man knew that a hard struggle was before 
her to obtain a livelihood, and offered to 
take some of her children and care for 
them, and thus lighten her burdens; but 
the offer was declined with the state- 
ment that she was going to Cincinnati 
with her family, where they would live or 
starve together. And so to Cincinnati 
they came, where the plucky little woman 
opened a boarding-house, and for many 
years, with the codperation of her chil- 
dren, made an honorable living. Not one 
of her children failed to become a credit 
to the mother, some of them to-day occu- 
pying places of great responsibility, and 
one of them possessing great wealth. Not 
one of them ever showed any disposition 
to follow in the footsteps of the depraved 
father. 

The oldest daughter was unfortunate in 
marrying a man who proved almost an 
exact counterpart of her father. He an- 
swered to the type of ‘‘no-good men” about 
as thoroughly as did his father-in-law be- 
fore him. Four boys bad been born to 
the oldest daughter, when she, like her 
mother, was forced to tell her husband 
that henceforth their lines must be apart; 
and they, too, permanently separated. 
The four boys, responding to benign in- 
fluence, grew up a credit both to them- 
selves and to their patient mother. Here 
were two generations of children with su- 
perior mothers and inferior fathers, carry- 
ing out the idea, but little recognized in 
stirpiculture, that the mother, and not 
the father, moulds the character of the 
offspring. 

In stirpiculture the name of the sire is 
the point on which all fine-stock fanciers 
base their judgment; they regard the 
name of the dam as a secondary consider- 
ation. For ages little or no account was 
kept of the mother; even now, in genea- 
logical reports, a complete record of the 
sire only is found, and in that record is cen- 
tered the family pride. The name of the 
mother is lost in that of the father. But 
the ovidence is at hand that this interest 
is not to be so one-sided hereafter. A re- 
markable change is going on. 

The place in the church, in education, 
and in politics, which women have taken 
in the last few years, has opened the eyes 
of wiseacres who, more zealous than St. 
Paul, would not only command that wom- 
en keep silent in the churches, but keep 
silent everywhere else, even in the home, 
when the paternal boss is about. 

The Methodist church was among the 
first of the great church organizations, if 
not the first, to accept the precept of St. 
Paul in a Pickwickian sense, and so to 
recognize the value of the voice of women 
and of their counsel in religious exercises, 
and now their voice and counsel are to be 
recognized even in the church govern- 
ment. 

That college which now denies equal 
privileges to women is the exception. 
Within the last quarter of a century equal 
rights in the higher educational institu- 
tions have become the rule. 

Already the younger States of the 
Union, recognizing the inevitable, have 
placed woman upon the plane where she 
should have been placed in this country 
when it was written, ‘‘All men are cre- 
ated equal,’’ using the word men in its 
generic sense. And these younger States 
have found that in this fair dealing they 
have made no mistake. 

It was not of so much importance to 
the two Gracchi that their father had been 
a censor and a consul, and had twice ob- 
tained a triumph, as was the fact that their 
mother was Cornelia, who knew no duty 
or pleasure half so great as moulding and 
polishing the minds of her two boys. It 
was because this gifted mother devoted 
her life to this exalted purpose, more than 
because their father was a censor and a 
consul, that the Gracchi were exalted. 











In his “Dutch Republic,’ J. Lothrop Mot- 
ley wrote: ‘Among the mothers of great 
men, Juliana of Stolberg deserves the 
foremost place, and it is no _ slight 
eulogy that she was worthy to have 
been the mother of William of 
Orange, of Louis, of Adolphus, and of 
Henry and John of Nassau.” There is 
nothing more tender or more touching 
than the letters written by her to her great 
sons in their darkest hours, urging them 
to rely upon the great hand of God, It 
was her exemplary character and her un- 
affected piety, her zeal in the right, that 





bent the minds of her sons, particularly , 


of the transcendent William, that made it 
inevitable he should remain serene through 
trials that would have crushed other and 
stouter hearts. It was her firmness that 
made him firm, that made him “‘the rock 
in the ocean, tranquil amid the raging 
billows,”’ as friends described him, 

William’s father was called ‘William 
the Rich,’’ but he was rich only in being 
the husband of Juliana of Stolberg, and 
the father of her magnificent boys. It 
was because of her moulding and shaping 
and planning and inculcating that William 
of Orange was able to lay the foundations 
for the long struggle that resulted in the 
permanent overthrow of the Spanisb In- 
quisition and the establishment of reli- 
gious liberty in Europe, and, as a sequence, 
in this country. 

Washington received his sterling qual- 
ities, not from the Washingtons, but from 
the Ball family. Augustine Washington, 
his father, was a commonplace man, with 
no ambition and no abilities beyond the 
plantation he cultivated. George Wash- 
ington had Mary Ball’s features, her rug- 
ged health, the sturdy Spartan virtues of 
her mind, her unpretending simplicity, 
her silence, and serene calmness of tem- 
per, which bespoke a perfect self-mastery. 
It was from his mother that Washington 
received his calmness in danger, his heroic 
endurance, his sense of duty, that never 
for a moment swerved from its task, that 
prompted him to keep watch and ward 
over the destinies of the great nation 
whose birth he witnessed. 

Of Daniel Webster, whom Samuel M. 
Smucker styled the ‘Intellectual Colossus 
of the New World,” it is written that his 
first and best teacher was his mother. 
From her he received the spark that grew 
into a flame. 

Those Methodists familiar with early 
church history of course know who Sam- 
uel Wesley was, that he was somewhat 
gifted as a poet, and that he wrote so 
cleverly of the Battle of Blenheim that 
Marlborough made him chaplain of a regi- 
ment; but there are many more Metho- 
dists who know that John and Charles 
Wesley were the sons of Susannah Annes- 
ley, than there are who know anything 
about the father Samuel. They know of 
her superior intellectual attainments, of 
the fact that, in spite of her manifold 
household duties, she persistently kept 
ahead of the boys while they were going 
through Oxford, determined never to have 
it said of her that her boys knew more 
than she did. John and Charles Wesley 
owed their genius for religious and intel- 
lectual work to their great mother, who 
was great in spite of obstacles that seemed 
insurmountable. 

There is no broader-minded man to-day 
before the public than is the governor of 
New York. Nature has been lavish in her 
gifts to him, and the gifts have not been 
misplaced. Physically, he is brave; and 
in moral courage he has never been found 
lacking. Whoever heard of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s father outside the circle in 
which he moved? His mother, though a 
social leader, and by reason of that fact 
compelled to give much time out of her 
family to social functions, never allowed 
anything to come between her and the 
careful training of her two boys—her 
Gracchi. A recent writer has said: ‘‘Even 
when lessons were done and the family 
away for the summer holidays, she made 
them systematically study—not books, but 
things. Each of the lads had to fetch her, 
every morning, a composition describing 
some natural object or phenomenon ob- 
served the day before. She insisted not 
merely upon accuracy, but acuteness. 
Nothing was too great or too small to 
serve as an occasion. Once, when their 
summer home was upon the Hudson, it 
had a wide, vine-shaded piazza. The 
vines were the haunt of many birds and 
insects, whose doings the young littera- 
teurs reported. Several of the birds built 


nests inthe vines. When the other things 
had been duly set down, Teddy undertook 
the nests. 
old, but filled several sheets. This bird 
built with bark and straw, that one with 
sticks and strings; a third had a partiality 
for hairs and wool; a fourth used what- 
ever came to beak: while other very tiny 
fellows, warblers and humming-birds, 
would have nothing but down and moss. 
He also noted that some of the birds di- 
vided the weariness of brooding with their 
wives; that others fed and sang to their 
mates upon the nest, but did not relieve 
them. His mother read everything, and 
praised where praise was judicious.’’ Who 
would deny this mother the credit of her 
boy’s versatility, his keenness of observa- 
tion, his fixedness of purpose? 

And so the list could be stretched from 
now to the end of the next century. The 
field for illustration and proof is limitless, 
True, one swallow does not make a sum- 
mer; but how about a few millions? 

As if physical reasons were not suf- 
ficient for establishing the theory that the 
mother, and not the father, is responsible 
for the character of the child, the mental 
reasons come trooping along in overwhelm- 
ing force. The mother guides in the 
period when a guide is most needed: viz., 
the plastic period. She takes the child 
when the mind, like a piece of white pa- 
per, is without impression. She makes 
the first impressions, and the first impres- 
sions are generally lasting. Later the 
father, like a careful teacher, may come 
inasanaid. He may act as a pilot, butas 
a pilot only. The mother is the one who 
originally sees to it that the ship is pro- 
perly trimmed, that all the ropes are taut, 
that the hull is safely caulked; in short, 
that everything is ready for life’s voyage. 

This the mother has been doing through 
all the ages, and doing it, too, under un- 
favorable circumstances, in the face of 
obstacles that have been disheartening. 
Fortunately for the good of future genera- 
tions, these obstacles have been gradually 
lessened, and for the most part this has 
been donein the last half of the nineteenth 
century. ... 

From the slavish position given her by 
the Orientals, even under Roman civiliza- 
tion, when a wife’s life was always sub- 
ject to her husband’s whim, she has been 
gradually lifted, until she is now coming 
to occupy the same plane as man, having 
equal rights before the laws of man as she 
always has before the laws of God, 

If, in spite of their pent-up Utica, in 
times past mothers have been able to rear 
great men, what may they not accomplish 
in the future under the benign influences 
of equal opportunities in the arts, in 
science, in laws, and in letters?— Western 
Christian Advocate. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MISSISSIPPI. 





WOMAN IN MEDICINE, 
FiorA, Miss., JuLy 28, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Dr. Anne Walter Fearn is a young Mis- 
sissippi woman, who has made splendid 
history for herself and for the woman’s 
cause. She was born at Holly Springs. 
While a little girl she was carried to Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, where she remained 
several years. After her graduation, she 
returned to her birthplace and studied 
music and art. During the time that her 
brother-in-law, Capt. Henry Meyers, was 
Secretary of State for Mississippi, Miss 
Walter spent several winters at the capi- 
tol in society of the first rank. At other 
times, she was travelling. While at San 
Diego, California, her family lost their 
fortune. With the energy that has ever 
characterized her Miss Walter imme- 
diately secured a class and taught music 
and elocution. On a visit which she af- 
terwards made to San Francisco, she met 
three women doctors, and became deeply 
interested in their professional careers. 
Finally, she determined to study medicine. 
Her mother strongly opposed, but this 
only strengthened the purpose of her 
characterful daughter, who entered the 
Cooper Medical College, which was hap- 
pily coéducational, and stayed there a 
year. Through the influence of her fa- 
ther’s friends, Miss Walter secured a schol- 
arship in the Woman’s Medical College of 
Pennsylvania; but it was not sufficient to 
meet expenses, 80 the Masons gave $200 a 
year for three years to pay her board and 
to meet other demands. This special 
kindness was done in memory of her 
father, who had been dead for several 
years. While at the Pennsylvania College, 
Miss Walter did all the literary work that 
had to be done there for publication. In 
the summers she did hospital work, both 
for the financial help it would bring and 
for theexperience. The positions of pre- 
ceptor and curator, and. assistant demon- 
strator of anatomy, were held by her at the 
college. In 1893 Miss Walter graduated 
in medicine at Philadelphia, and imme- 
diately had an offer to go to China for one 





year as substitute for a friend, Dr. Mar- 


He was then hardly ten years” 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 





The following improved through passenger service has recently been inaugurated by 


the Fitchburg Railroad and connections. 
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Latest improved Parlor and Sleeping Cars are operated on all through trains, thus 


assuring absolute comfort to patrons. 








A. 8. Crane, 
Gen’! Traffic Manager. 








For tickets and further information call upon your nearest ticket agent or address 


Cc. M. Bart, 
Gen’! Passenger Agent. 








garet H. Polk, who had graduated in the 
same class, and who was going to the Far 
East as a medical missionary. Declining 
health forced her to give up the thought 
of such service, and Dr. Anne Walter went 
in her stead, not as a missionary, but 
simply to fill her place. On arriving in 
China, she became so interested that 
she concluded to stay as a missionary. 
On getting to Soochow she went to the 
Woman’s Hospital and took entire charge 
of it. She was the only doctor in it. The 
institution was fully equipped witb well- 
trained nurses, all of whom were Chinese 
but one. Forthree years Dr. Walter was 
in complete control. Before she went to 
China this hospital had never treated over 
eight or ten hundred patients a year. 
During the first year after her arrival she 
treated five thousand patients, the second 
year six thousand, and the third year 
eight thousand. In connection with the 
hospital she established a training school 
for nurses. Then she built a very beauti- 
ful new hospital for children; the sun- 
room, 60x40, was all glass. In these three 
years the Soochow Medical College was es. 
tablished by Dr. Walter and her two 
friends, Dr. John Burrus Fearn, and Dr. 
Parks, both of them medical missionaries. 

In this college every branch was taught 
that is taught in an American Medical 
College, and the students were required to 
take rigid oral and written examinations 
monthly and yearly. At the end of the 
five years’ course, if they passed satisfac- 
torily, they were given diplomas. This 
college has graduated the only three 
Chinese girls who have received a medi- 
cal education in China, There are three 
other Chinese women who have gradu- 
ated in America since in medical colleges. 
Prior to these a Chinese woman had grad 
uated in medicine in America, but had 
never practised in China. She married 
and went to Honolulu. At the first com- 
mencement of the Soochow Medical Col. 
lege, three boys and two girls graduated. 
One of the girls went as a medical mis- 
sionary to Corea. Last year eight boys 
and one girl graduated. Itis said in China 
only one half per cent. of the girls know 
how to read. After Dr. Walter had been 
in China over two years, she married Dr. 
John Burrus Fearn, who is also a Missis- 
sippian, 

In the fall of 1896 they went to the in- 
terior—to Chang Shu, a place of about 
100,000 inhabitants. They stayed there 
three years and a half, practising medi- 
cine, In 1899 they returned to the United 
States to study. She attended the Post- 
graduate school of medicine in New York 
while he went to the Polyclinic. They 
expect to return to China in September if 
the troubles are sufficiently allayed by 
that time to permit them to doso. These 
two doctors are true yoke-fellows in every 
sense of the word; they stand on a basis 
of perfect equality in everything, even in 
the care of their child, the father taking 
his turn in ministering to her wants as 
regularly as the mother. 

Dr. Anne Walter Fearn has shown that 
it is possible to follow a profession, to be 
strong-minded, to perform the duties of a 
housekeeper, and, at the same time, be an 
exemplary wife and mother. May her 
kind be multiplied! BELLE KEARNEY. 





MICHIGAN, 


MRS. CATT AT COLUMBIA SCHUOL. 
Dersoit, JULY 28, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt gave an ad- 
dress last week before the Columbian 
Catholic Summer School in Detroit. She 
was introduced by Father Dalton, of Kan- 
sas City, who expressed himself in favor 
of the ballot for woman, and said he 
would be glad to see a woman serve as 
Police Commissioner. 

For nearly an hour Mrs. Catt held the 
audience composed mostly of women en- 
thralled, and many gathered about her 





at the close of the meeting to clasp her 





hand and express their interest and 
approval. Her argument went to show 
how helpless are the very best elements 
of society—the women in the churches— 
the great army of women teachers, and 
the mothers in the homes, because they 
are compelled to be silent at the ballot 
box, while the grosser elements—the 
drinkers, the gamblers, and the male 
prostitutes (‘twelve times as numerous as 
the female prostitutes”) hold the reins of 
power. 

The address was followed by a luncheon 
given in her honor, and served in one of 
the private dining rooms of the Hotel 
Cadillac. 

To meet Mrs, Catt, the noted suffrage 
speaker, at luncheon, is to discover the 
social side of her character. Here the 
slightly aggressive manner which plat- 
form work almost makes inevitable, dis- 
appears entirely, and in its place appears 
the woman, simple and unaffected, and 
not above accepting with pleasure pretty 
compliments from her entertainers, 

Mrs. Catt seems to have the faculty of 
listening to several persons at the same 
time, and of carrying on two or three 
conversations at once without conflict. 
She is a good dinner-table story-teller, 
and many of her stories naturally have a 
bearing upon her life-work. One of her 
pet theories is the “cross line’ of 
heredity. She believes that in most cases 
the boy inherits his mental and moral 
traits from his mother, and the girl from 
her father. But she gave yesterday a 
striking instance of exception to the rule, 
when she said: 

Last fall, the son of the woman who is 
the anti-sfiffrage leader in Boston, by his 
own personal efforts persuaded over 100 
women to go to the polls and vote. He 
also bought a dozen copies of Charlotte 
Stetson’s book on ‘Home Economics,” 
and is passing them around among his 
women friends. 

“Speaking of that book,” continued 
Mrs. Catt, ‘I knew a lady who went to 
spend some time among the sisters of a 
convent. She had commenced to read 
‘Home Economics,’ and carried it with 
her, thinking to hide it under her pillow, 
and not let the nuns know about it, be- 
cause, of course, she reasoned, they would 
not approve of its tendency toward 
‘women’s rights.’ But the third day, by 
accident, she left the book in sight. One 
of the nuns at once took it up and said, 
‘Oh, you are reading Miss Stetson’s book. 
We have all read it, here, and we believe 
it, too.” The convent is located near 
Lake Champlain. 

The ladies who sat down to luncheon 
with Mrs. Catt were Mrs. Helen P. Jen- 
kins, Mrs. E. C. Skinner, Mrs, Emily 
Ketchum of Grand Rapids, Miss Hall of 
Flat Rock, Mrs. Henry Williams, Dr. Ger- 
trude Banks, Dr, Louise Orleman, Mrs. 
Bake, Mrs. Sherman, and Mias Crine. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuARE.—For the coming week 
the attraction will be the clever adaptation 
of Goudinat and Bisson’s farce made by 
Mr. Du Souchet a few years ago with the 
title, “The Man from Mexico.” The only 
production in this city of this laughable 
affair, at the Park Theatre two years ago, 
proved it a mirth provoker, and its amus- 
ing scenes and incidents have given it 
great popularity. Mr. Walter Perkins 
remains with the Castle Square Company 
for this production. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Furnished House for Summer.—A furnished 
house, 11 rooms and bath, in suburbs of Boston, 
[magne situated on hill overlooking the water, 

‘or rent during summer months. Near steam 
and electric cars. Will be rented at low rate to 
responsible tenant. Possession gre any time 
after June 1. Address Mrs. R. H. Barrows, © 
Sawyer Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 














AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Boston Mass. 
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